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Literature 
Mr. Woodberry’s ‘‘ North Shore Watch, and Other Poems” * 


Mr. GeorcE E. Woopserry’s recently published collec- 
tion of poems, entitled ‘The North Shore Watch, and Other 
Poems,’ is one of the best ‘ first volumes of poetry ’ that have 
appeared in this country; and to think so we do not have to 
read more than the beautiful elegy which gives to the book 
its title. This poem, which, if not the most ambitious of the 
author’s poetical work, is surely the most successful, is 
characterized by a dignity and nobility of thought, a charm 
of expression, and a degree of technical symmetry, seldom 
found in a poet’s first work. Mr. Woodberry wrote it several 
years ago, and a few copies were printed at the time for 
private distribution among his friends. We remember 
having read it and admired it greatly then: we like it 
to-day even better. It is wrought out with great care, it isa 
sustained piece of writing, and it is not overdone; and this 
is saying much for a poem of more than five hundred lines 
in which is celebrated the loss of a beloved companion. 
These three stanzas will show the qualities of excellence to 
which we have alluded. The first is the opening one:— 

First dead of all my dead that are to be, 

Who at Life’s flush with me wast wont to roam 
The pine: fringed borders of this surging sea, 
From far and lonely lands Love brings me home 
To this wide water’s foam ; 

Here thou art fallen in thy joyful days, 

Life quenched within thy breast, light in thy eyes ; 

And darkly from thy ruined beauty rise 

These flowerless myrtle-sprays ; 
The hills we trod enfold thee evermore, 
The gray and sleepless sea breaks round the orphaned shore. 
* * . * * * 


O Song, move softly through the laureled lyre, 
O melancholy music breathing woe ; 
With strains that trembling loose love’s wild desire, 
And waft it to its peace, through sorrow go, 
With ocean pauses, slow ! 
Strike nobler notes, O laden as thou art, 
That die not on the ear with dying tones ; 
Oh, touch the finer chords man’s nature owns 
To ease the breaking heart ; 
And harmonies that of the soul partake, 
Heard in the days of joy, in evil days awake ! 


Heavy is exile wheresoe’er it be! 
Or where his armored ship’s strong bows divide 
Green, empty hollows of the Afric sea, 
Or where my broad-browed prairies, westering wide, 
A race of men abide; 
A life in exile is a thing of fears, 
A song bereaved of music, a delight 
That sorrow’s tooth doth feast on, day and night, 
A hope dissolved in tears, 
A poem in the dying spirit—aught 
Lost to its use and beauty, desolate, idle, naught! 


In the ode ‘ My Country,’ which first appeared in Zhe A?- 
lantic, Mr. Woodberry has not kept his subject so well in 
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hand, though these lines at the close are as good as one 
could wish for:— : - 
Happy am I who see the long night ended, 
In the shadows of the age that bore me, 
All the hopes of mankind blending, 
Earth awaking, heaven descending, 
While the new day over steadfastly 
Domes the blue deeps over thee! 


Happy am I who see the Vision splendid 
In the glowing of the dawn before me, 
All the grace of heaven blending, 
Man arising, Christ descending, 
While God's hand in secrecy 
Builds thy bright eternity. 

‘Agathon’ is well enough in its way, but it sags between 
‘The North Shore Watch’ and ‘My Country.’ There are 
lines in it which sound like echoes from Emerson; these, 
for example :— 

Flash sun and planet, wheel in wheel, 
Nor dare the central poise conceal ; 
And dateless stars of Chaldz stay 
His subtler influence to obey. 

The viewless pulses of keen force 
Traverse their ethereal course; 
Beneath his eye their films withdraw ; 
He sees the essences of law. 

What he knows a fragment is 

Of what destiny maketh his ; 

Even beyond hope’s climbing border 
Unknown worlds shall Science order ; 
Her dominions distance far 

The lone ray of the outer star. 


There are several sonnets in the collection, and we should 
like to quote them all, but must let ‘At Gibraltar’ suffice:— 
Thou art the rock of empire, set mid-seas 
Between the East and West that God has built ; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou wilt, 
While run thy armies true with his decrees ; 
Law, justice, liberty—great gifts are these; 
Watch that they spread where English blood is spilt, 
Lest, mixed and sullied with this country’s guilt, 
The soldier’s life-stream flow, and Heaven displease! 
Two swords there are: one naked, apt to smite, 
Thy blade of war; and, battle-storied, one 
Rejoices in the sheath, and hides from light. 
American I am; would wars were done ! 
Now westward, look, my country bids good-night— 
Peace to the world from ports without a gun! 

In the lyrics entitled ‘Anecdotes of Siena’ we find noth- 
ing worth remarking, except these lines from ‘ In the Shad- 
ow of Atna’ :— 

False dawn, false dawn, false dawn— 
Alas, when God shall wake ! 
False dawn, false dawn, false dawn— 
Alas our young mistake ! 
False dawn, false dawn, false dawn— 
O heart betrayed, break, break! 
If Mr. Woodberry knows what he means by this he is ahead 
of his readers. However, we congratulate him. He has 
proven himself a poet, and one who deserves a place among 
our best. 





‘“‘ Delicate Feasting” * 

From THE ‘Summer Holidays’ of Mr. Theodore Child, 
with whose writings the readers of Harper's Magazine are 
pleasantly familiar, it is something of a stride to reach that 
gentleman's new volume, entitled ‘ Delicate Feasting.’ Here, 
the highest arts of French gastronomic lore are set forth 
with the frank confidence of a believer in the doctrine that 
‘the hygiene of the stomach is the hygiene of the mind and 
soul, and that delicate cookery develops the intelligence and 
the moral sensibility.’ No doubt the distinguished French- 
man quoted knows little about him of whom it was fitly said 
that ‘no man could look on him, speaking or silent, without 
having a vision of divinest beauty,'—Emerson, the very es- 
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sence of spiritual refinement, born to a diet of salt pork and 
cornmeal cakes, whose father wrote, ‘we have little meal 
and little wood, and” little meat, but, thank God, courage 
enough,’—Emerson who, it is told, when some reformer as- 
serted that the habit of eating pies was decimating New Eng- 
land, answered he was glad to hear it, since there would be 
more left for those who survived! Certainly, until the great 
American people can be brought to dethrone that national 
divinity of the palate—still reigning supreme at the railway 
restaurants, where the water-cooler is a popular resort,—such 
vigorous and eloquent philosophers as the author of this 
dainty volume, and his prophet, L. P. Didsbury, whose aph- 
orisms stud his pages, may lift up their voices and cry as in 
a wilderness, to us! But in the large cities, in the luxurious 
places of summer lingering, an audience is waiting him, and 
there are scores of houses where Mr. Child’s pages will be 
pored over, or eagerly ruffled to find. the charming sugges- 
tions that are to lend variety to the familiar efforts cf the 
chef. Such entertainments as the past winter has seen set 
by private individuals before their guests may fairly rank 
with some of those here cited as models, and given by the 
magnificos of old-world hospitality. 

Mr. Child attributes the decline of the art of cookery in 
modern Parisian restaurants chiefly to the development of 
club-life. Here, in America, it is that very growth of club- 
life to which most of our men are obliged to resort in sum- 
mer, during the long absence of their families in the country, 
that keeps up the standard in our homes. The constant 
spectator of the economy, tcothsomeness and inviting ex- 
terior of club portions neatly served, is apt to transfer to his 
domestic kingdom the experience so gained. And to men- 
tion only one of several latter-day developments ‘ down- 
town,’ a participant of the excellent cookery and beautiful 
service at the Lawyers’ Club in the Equitable Building in 
lower Broadway, comes away penetrated with the importance 
to daily life of all such things as make up the sum of ‘ Deli- 
cate Feasting’; and is, above all, inclined to the wholesome 
criticism of deficiencies, that Mr. Child thinks will alone 
save from ‘irremediable decadence’ and restore the art he 
sings “to the eminent place it deserves in the pre-occupa- 
tions of civilized humanity.” The bonhommie and literary 
finish of this volumewill endear it to readers who despair of 
living up to the level it depicts. 


‘“ The Unknown God” * 

IN ALL GENERATIONS and in all places,—not at Athens 
alone, in the time of Paul,—altars have been set up to the 
Gig Ayvwor®, that Unknown God whom all generations 
and all places have worshipped. In this interesting volume 
Mr. Brace endeavors to trace his lineage, beginning with 
the Egyptian civilization of the Nile, extending eastward 
through Israelite and Akkad, then westward through Hel- 
lenic polytheism and Plato, and Roman stoicism and Seneca; 
then orient-ward again among the fire-worshippers, Budd- 
hists and Brahmans; all along finding not an iso-thermal, 
but an iso- theocratic line, along which the Divine has me- 
andered from the beginning, giving light to men. The 
sources of this Divine Nile he finds not in some mystic Ny- 
anza of superstition far among the Mountains of the 
Moon, but in our moral nature, from which its nourishing 
streams have flowed. The Egyptians, tropical-natured and 
imaginative, are the elders of the race in these beliefs, and 
first wrote them down in papyrus and pyramid, in Books 
of the Dead and indestructible hieroglyph, uniting to their 
varied and picturesque beliefs relative to the immortality of 
the soul a twin belief in the resurrection and immortality 
of the body. From them Moses and the captive’ Semites 
learned many things, and carried them off to Palestine. 

And here another worderfully original, spiritual, and ag- 
gressive civilization knocked up against the Semites,—the 
Akkadian settled about the Tigris and Euphrates. The strange 
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language of these people has been deciphered, and hymns 
and psalms have been translated from it almost as beautiful 
as the psalms of David, and singularly like them in imagery 
and sentiment. Here too the mountains smoked not alto- 
gether with Moloch, but with the pure and perpetual fire of 
the faith of the One God. Then over the Great Sea Sccrates 
and Plato were incense-vases full of sweet worship of Him, 
surrounded as they were by the lovely and poetic but sensu- 
ous superstitions of Hellas; and westward still Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius and Seneca dreamed dreams of immor- 
tality and of a just God, one and eternal. Persian monks 
burnt their recluse-fires to the symbols of Light and Dark- 
ness on the peaks of the Hindoo-Kush, and then Buddha 
the Beautiful came, and Confucius the Wise, with a past of 
immeasurable Veda-hymns to the Indian gods behind them, 
singing in the swarming everglades of India and China about 
gods they knew, birth-states, mérvana, transmigration, and 
the Holy Life. Endless variations on these themes occur in 
the mixed religions that link these fundamental, one might 
say continental, faiths together; but everywhere, whether in 
the ‘Ten Great Religions’ or the ten-times ten, always the 
same thing,—steadfast eyes on a North Star, unshaken feet 
in a thorny road, faith shining, not slumbering, and ‘ mirage- 
lifted isles ’ in the heavens where the soul has many man- 
sions. 

All this Mr. Brace brings devoutly before us, and he ac- 
companies his discussions with the newest translations, the 
latest light, explanatory footnotes, and a reverent and im- 
partial spirit of inquiry. 


‘The New Spirit ” 


TYPE-FORMS are always difficult to select, because in 
selecting them we are apt to fall into one of two extremes; 
either, that is, to pick out eccentricities, dizarrerie, people 
and things that represent these and therefore stand for noth- 
ing else; or, on the other hand, to lose ourselves in the hunt 
for generalizations, to lose sight of individuals and individu- 
ality altogether, and to miss the distinctive features of a 
type, a man, or an epoch. 

Mr, Havelock Ellis has solved the difficulty very happily 
in his cénguefoil of literary celebrities who have contributed 
most to founding the kingdom of ‘ The New Spirit ’—the 
kingdom that has flourished since Diderot lived and Heine 
scoffed, and that lives on in the big democratic heart of 
Whitman, the keen satiric lash of Ibsen, and the philan- 
thropy of Tolstoi. This is the five-leaved clover, the cin- 
quefoil of chosen spirits whom Mr. Ellis has selected to ex- 
plain the last hundred years: five nationalities concentrated 
in five typical men,—French, German, American, Scandi- 
navian, Russian: all different, yet all working to a single end, 
and so individual that each might stand for his own country 
and nothing else. Diderot sums up all awakened, all c n- 
scious France in his encyclopedia and his encyclopedic 
talent. Heine is the most deliciously lyrical of a lyric race, 
with whom an adder and a nightingale, a sting and a song, 
dwell side by side. The huge hopefulness of Whitman is the 
alias, the proxy, of his huge and hopefulland. All the petty 
spites and railleries, all the suppressed indignations at in- 
iquity, all the wrath of Norwegian, Dane, and Swede at 
the circumscribed limits, the falseness, the hypocrisy of a 
narrow and make-believe life leap to the light in Ibsen. 
And Tolstoi is breathing, palpitating, longing, loving Rus- 
sia,—mystic and agitated, dreaming yet ardent for activity, 
hibernating in the shade and only waiting for the mighty 
exhilaration of some jubilant summer sun of the future, to 
wake up and be its great Slav self. 

Mr. Ellis’s study of these men is full of stimulus and 
sympathy. His views are often singular, as where he names 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman as the three Americans of 
‘ world-wide significance,’ or as where he leaves out Goethe 
as one of the great intellectual forces of the century, regard- 
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ing him as essentially an ‘ aristocrat,’ and —‘les aristocrates 
a lalanterne!’ But in general his judgments are sound, his 
reading extensive, and his appreciation of the New Era— 
the epoch of democracies and republics—is intense. No 
new spiritual or intellectual ripple during the period 1789- 
1889 has escaped him: he is even hopeful of women’s rights. 
All of his elect five are democrats if not demagogues, in the 
Greek sense of the word: they all lead their land and their 
people out into the fresh untrodden wilderness of the New. 
The wheel of Diderot’s genius had many spokes,—radii that 
touched art, science, religion, humanity, on many sides: a 
polyp of a man with as many angles as the creature whose 
coral traceries build up atolls. Heine laughed democracy 
down the throat of Germany in spite of its expectoration. 
Ibsen is an artist- Diogenes scourge in hand, lashing vice out 
of the temple. In Whitman all humanity sings, and demo- 
cratic camaraderie is defied. Tolstoi, one of the newest, 
strangest, strongest forces, works day and night as the so- 
cial regenerator, girt with camel’s hair and feeding on wild 
Russian honey. They work in manifold ways on the archi- 
tecture of the future—through poem, through prose, through 
comedy or novel or encycl :pedic article or lyre-song; and as 
they work, everything becomes different from what it was, 
the ‘New Spirit’ sets in, as new as electricity and the 
‘Origin of Species’ and ‘I Sing Myself’ can make it. Mr. 
Ellis’s book is full of its phosphorescence and its fermenta- 
tion. 





Eleven Recent Educational Books 

ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL’s ‘ Short History of Mexico’ is a very 
convenient and compact handbook of the subject. In the earlier 
chapters, where the author has to deal with pre-historic and Aztec 
times, he writes as a cautious disciple of the school of Morgan— 
that is, of Bandelier,—reducing the gorgeous fabric of the Spanish 
chroniclers to pretty small proportions. Of course, the weight of 
opinion leans that way now, though the tone of uncertainty in which 
it necessa ily leaves us serves to emphasize the fact that the earl 
history of Mexico has not been satisfactorily written yet. Mr. Noll 
gives several chapters to the viceregal period, which he says is 
‘ passed over ’ in the general histories ; so it undoubtedly is, to some 
extent, though not nearly so far as he supposes. A proper balance 
is observed in the distribution of space to events, and much care 
and a high degree of accuracy are displayed throughout. The sto 
is broken off rather short with the death of Maximilian. Mr. Noll 
is, we believe, a clergyman. ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


IN ‘ THE PHYSICAL Properties of Gases,’ Prof. Arthur L. Kim- 
ball gives an excellent résumé of what is known on the my prin 
combining with it a very admirable elementary development of the 
reasoning which has led to the general acceptance of the so-called 
‘kinetic theory ’ of gases, and a simple statement of the theory itself. 
He writes clearly and interestingly, and isremarkably successful in 
making his by no means easy subject intelligible to the non-mathe- 
matical layman, his aim being, as he states in the preface, ‘ to meet 
the wants of many who, lacking the time for more thorough study 
of the subject, wish to know something of modern views and the 
basis on which they rest.’ He considers first the properties which 
characterize gases as continuous masses of elastic fluid, and then 
those which depend on their molecular structure; summing up in 
the final chapter the evidence for the kinetic theory, and giving the 
mest recent speculations and conclusions as to the dimensions of 
gaseous molecules. He is thoroughly master of his subject, and is 
skilful in ‘ the art of — things,’ so that the work may be justly 
recommended as a safe and agreeable guide to all who are inter- 
ested in the matter. The volume is neatly printed and well illus- 
trated, but it has no index, and the table-of-contents is meagre. 
($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘A NEw MEDICAL DICTIONARY,’ by Dr. George M. Gould, 
meets a need that physicians and medical students have felt for 
some time—a handy vocabulary which shall include the several 
thousands of new words and phrases that have within the past few 
years come into use in medicine. In view of the difficulties of the 
task, it may be said that Dr. Gould has done his work most cred- 
itably, and has produced a reliable, valuable reference-book, in 








which most current medical terms will be found, correctly, clearly 
and shortly defined. There are, of course, some exceptions, where 
the definitions are not as strict or as full as they might be, 
and a few where they are incorrect, and a few words are 
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missing which should have had place. ‘Nosology’ is defined 
as ‘a treatise on the classification of diseases.’ Though often 
misused in this sense, that is not its true meaning, and is one 
which its etymon does not allow ; while ‘ nosonomy,’ which properly 
has this signification, is missing. A worthy feature is the group- 
tables of the bacteria, leucomaines, ptomaines, conversion dou 
mometer readings, nerves, arteries, etc., and a classification of the 
mineral springs of the United States under the heads of their cred- 
ited therapeutic action. The ‘New Dictionary’ shows industry, 
capacity, care, and judgment ; and its intrinsic and practical merits, 
convenient size and > will secure the success it merits. 
($3.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co.) 





THE PURPOSE of the Contemporary Scientific Series is to bring 
within general reach the best and most noteworthy results of mod- 
ern scientific search and thought. Several excellent volumes have 
already been published. ‘Evolution and Disease,’ by J. Bland 
Sutton—the last,—is an attempt to investigate disease on a broad 
zoological basis ; to show that there is a natural history of disease, 
as well as of plants and animals. Man, and the class of animals 
nearest allied to him, have common structural characters, and a 
logical corollary is that there should be a similarity in the struc- 
tural perversions caused by disease, allowance being had for dif- 
ferences in environment; in other terms, an evolution of disease 
pari passu with evolution of animal forms. Mr, Sutton has sum- 
marized the results of his studies in zodlogical pathol He is 
of opinion that if we restrict our investigations of morbid processes 
to man, it will be ‘ impossible to frame any generalizations concern- 
ing disease upon a sound basis.’ The field of study is large and as 
yet but little cultivated, but promising. The present work, which 
is well written and well illustrated, may be read by laymen with 


pleasure and profit. ($1.25. Scribner & Welford.) 





‘ THE VOICE: How to Train It—How to Care for It’ is an en- 
deavor, by Mr. E. B. Warman, to teach ministers, lecturers, readers, 
actors, singers, teachers, and public speakers, the ways and means 
to strengthen weak lungs, hinder and remedy throat, lung and bron- 
chial trouble, and give right notions about the management of the 
breath so as to produce fulness and soundness of tone—in fact, how 
to invigorate the vocal organs, so that long and hard use will do 
them no hurt. The author claims that his ‘pages contain the 
gleanings of years of labor in the rich, ripe field of experience.’ 
They will doubtless be found of practical benefit to those who use 
the voice whether publicly or otherwise, for there is much sound 
suggestion and instruction in this attractively printed little quarto. 
($1.25. Lee & Shepard.) 





‘THE SWEDISH SYSTEM of Educational Gymnastics,’ by Baron 
Nils Posse, is the best exposition of the Ling methods that we have 
in the English language, and it is an excellent text-book on a sub- 
ject of great importance—the development of the body, the mainten- 
ance of health, and the hindrance and, in some cases, the cure ef 
diseased states. Professional teachers of gymnastics may by aid 
of this work become thoroughly acquainted with this famous 
and approved system, and be able to use it practically. The 
several progressive exercises and apparatus are fully and clearly 
described, and there is a profitable appended chapter on the 

hysiological effects of exercise, and on the muscular activity in the 
ily movements. Medical gymnastics are referred to only inci- 
dentally in their relation to educational gymnastics, There are 241 
illustrations. ($2. Lee & Shepard.) ——* PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
in Medicine and Surgery,’ by Dr. G. A. Liebig and Dr. George H. 
Rohe, treats of the general principles which should guide the phy- 
sician and surgeon in its use as a therapeutic agent, of the several 
devices and methods to be employed, of electro-physiology, electro- 
diagnosis, etc. The work is an excellent samaielian, i subject- 
matter being fully and well presented, and the illustrations (many 
of which are original) good and profuse. The authors, in the chap- 
ter on ‘Special Electro-Therapeutics,’ have larger faith in the re- 
sults of the electric treatment of many diseases, medical and sur- 
gical, than, perhaps, is warranted by actual results up to date. 
($2. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis.) 


Pror. H. H. MORGAN'S ‘English and American Literature for 
Schools and Colleges’ is a concise, meritorious manual, which ne- 
glects neither side of the Atlantic and subdivides the ‘ English ’ side 
of its subject into six eras extending from Chaucer to Browning and 
Tennyson. Each chapter is accompanied by a useful list of books 
of reference, sometimes antiquated but generally abreast of the 
times. Some errors are perhaps unavoidable. Thus‘Sir John de 
Mandeville’ is christened and discussed anew, as if recent criticism 
had not proved his non-existence as a person. Modern English 
verse is said to be mostly a modification of the forms introduced by 




















Chaucer, Edgar Poe is set down as born in Baltimore. These 
and similar statements may be corrected in future editions. On the 
whole, unusual justice is done to our much-neglected and much- 
abused American literature. ($1. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) — 
IT WAS A good idea to print in one handy volume for school use 
selections suitable for recitation on the two holidays in which chil- 
dren take a prominent part. ‘Arbor Day—Memorial Day,’ with its 
introductory essay on the value of trees by George William Curtis, 
and its selections from Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Milton, Keats, 
Hunt, Bayard Taylor, Theodore O’Hara, and many others, is just 
what such a bookshould be. Its contents are much oftener poetry 
than prose; and they are comprehensive, catholic and appropriate, 
The publishers acknowledge the courtesy of D. Appleton & Co., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and J. B. Lippincott Co., im permission 
to use copyrighted poems. (Harper & Bros.) 





THE ‘SEPT GRANDS AUTEURS du Dix-Neuviéme Siécle,’ by Prof. 
Alcée Fortier of Tulane University, is a graceful rather than im- 
pressive presentation of the facts in the lives of Lamartine, Hugo, 
Vigny, Masset, Gautier, Mérimée, and Coppée. The author has 
read diligently and gathered wisely, and his thoughts, thrown into 
lecture form, must have afforded very pleasant entertainment when 
they were delivered in the conférences of the University. Prof. For- 
tier rightly holds that a careful study of these ‘seven Pleiades’ 
would give the student a good knowledge of the French literature 
of the nineteenth century. His own limpid French shows that the 
tradition of good language is not yet lost in Louisiana. It is in lan- 
guage and lectures like these,—simple, earnest, intelligent, apprecia- 
tive,—that the younger generation of French-lovers and readers of 
French can gain stimulus for the prosecution of their studies. The 
book would form an excellent reader for those who wish a critical 
insight into artistic literary style as presented in the works of seven 
incomparable stylists. (60 cts. D.C. Heath & Co.) 





Pror. F. M. WARREN'S ‘ Primer of French Literature ’ is a little 
bewildering from its brevity and the multiplicity of the names with 
which its pages swarm. No primer of a great and multifold litera- 
ture like the French can ever be satisfactory. It becomes either a 
list, an enumeration, or a vapory dissolving view of names and things 
that melt away before the mind can fixthem. Saintsbury’s Primer 
is open to the same objection as this,—a scamper through innumer- 
able Christian and family names, with fleeting characterizations and 
countless dates. Mr. Warren feels these difficulties and has strug- 
gled manfully to overcome them. His foundations are laid in Ger- 
man cement,—on piles and pyramids of geschichten written on the 
other side of the Rhine, with here and there a glance at the literary- 
historical works of G. Paris, Darmesteter, Hatzfeld, and Julleville. 
Perhaps simple literary chronological tables would be better than 
these slightly amplified university syllabuses : we know not. Primers 
cannot be read,—Stopford Brooke's excepted : they are intended to 
be crammed. Mr. Warren’s is short, well ordered, well articulated, 
_ well expressed: it is a cram-book for quick examinations, but still 
acram-book. (75 cts. D.C. Heath & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 


THE romantic head of hair and beautiful beard of Alphonse Dau- 
det ornament the front page of Harper’s for June. The initial 
chapters of Henry James's translation of ‘Port Tarascon’ follow. 
The brave Tartarin, having conquered the Alps and the Sahara, 
has now, like Sancho, got his island to govern. We read in this 
first instalment of the disaster that befel the White Monks of Pam- 
perigouste, of Tartarin’s glorious but unavailing defence of the 
Abbey, of the appearance on the scene of the cool and confident 
Duc de Mons, of the wild enthusiasm of the Tarasconians over his 
colonization scheme, and of the sailing of the Lucifer, the Faran- 
dole and the Tootoopumpum, laden with the clergy, gentry and 
rabble babble of the Rhone side, for their new home in Oceanica. 
Vicomte de Vogiie takes us ‘ Through the Caucasus,’ with pictures 
by Thulstrup; Laurence Hutton tells the tale (soon told) of ‘ The 
American Burlesque.’ There are good portraits in it of James 
Lewis, Henry E. Dixey and Neil Burgess, all in character. ‘ Fiirst 
Bismarck,’ by George Moritz Wahl, is an apology for Bismarck’s re- 
actionary policy. Julian Ralph, in ‘The Best , Arete City in the 
World ’ (Birmingham), leaves us in doubt as to the government and 
the absolute value of its results, but none as to the progress made 
since the old times; the article is illustrated. Howard Pyle writes 
of and pictures for us some ‘ Chapbook Heroes,’ Claude Duval, Dick 
Turpin and Jack Sheppard ; and F. Hopkinson Smith devotes seven 
pages and four pictures to an account of ‘ Six Hours in Squantico.’ 
The Editor's Drawer has a ‘ Dafence of the Com nonplace,’ and 


the Editor’s Study is given up to plays, players and dramatic 
Critics. 
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In the introductory portion of Henry M. Stanley’s article in the 
June Scribner's, the explorer confesses himself still as much puz- 
zled as newspaper readers have been to account for the inactivity 
of the leaders of his rear column and their preparations for retreat 
down the river when they should have been making headway. Yet 
he is charitably—or perhaps prudently—disposed to say nothing but 
what is good of them. For Emin, too, he has nothing but praises 
and excuses. The Governor of the Equatorial Province was equal 
to our ideal of him while his soldiers were faithful. When they 
revolted, he was like a cabinet-maker without his tools. The arti- 
cle is made up, almost entirely, of passages from Stanley’s forth- 
coming book. An article on ‘ The City House,’ by Russell Sturgis, 
is a thoroughly practical account of the evolution of the dwelling- 
house in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Mr. 
Sturgis does not believe in the down-stairs dining room, the stoop, 
nor the square interior hall on which our modern architects lavish 
the resources of their art. He sees little chance for improvement 
in New York under the present system of speculative building. 
His article is illustrated with plans and views. The fourth and 
concluding part of T. H. Bartlett’s article on ‘Barbizon and J. F. 
Millet” is made up of letters from Millet to Sensier, mainly on 
business matters, but contains engravings from drawings and 
paintings of Will H. Low, Th. Robinson, and others, of great in- 
terest. There are ‘Siron’s Hotel’ with its painted arch, ‘ Pére 
Chicorée’s Lane,’ ‘ Rousseau’s Studio,’ and a portrait of Rousseau 
after a photograph made in 1864. 


When people set about making ‘ People’s Palaces,’ why is it that 
they oie always make them ugly? The cuts in Albert Shaw’s 
article in the June Century are as ugly as anything in New York, 
or even Chicago. To match the ‘ Queen’s Hall,’ with its rows of 
presumably cast iron or zinc caryatides, one would have to go 
through the Inferno of the Philadelphia Public Building, where are 
monsters as bad cut in more costly stone. The reading-room 
would be passable but for its French Renaissance windows turned 
outside in. The ‘ Proposed Front’ has a monstrous inflated dome, 
pinned to earth by two tall campanile and squeezed between two 
solid blocks of building—an architectural nightmare perfect in its 
unreason. It is to be hoped that such are not to be the only re- 
sults of the efforts put forth by well-wishers of the London poor 
like Mr. Besant, whose good-natured face appears in the frontis- 
piece. London evidently needs a Stanford White as much as New 
York needs a Besant or a Currie. John La Farge’s ‘ Letter from 
Japan’ gives a wonderful account of the gilded and lacquered 
temple of Iyemitsu at Nikko, a succession of wrought screens and 
gates to courts which are rocky dells roofed over by great forest 
trees. An appreciation of Japanese architecture in general follows, 
and an exquisite description of a Japanese garden. The cuts show 
the temple gates and cloisters, and two of the Buddhist priests. 
Henry Eckford ranks with Mr. La Farge and a good many others 
Mr. Albert P. Ryder as ‘A Modern Colorist.’ There are some 
who see in Mr. Ryder a master of tone of very extraordinary 

owers, but who would restrict the designation of colorist to some 
our or five of the twenty-two names given by the writer. But 
Mr. Ryder is also one of the most poetic of our landscapists, as is 
shown by the engraving of his ‘ Late Afternoon,’ whose splendid, 
breezy sky and impressive treatment of plain and hill prove that he 
is not wholly dependent on color for his effects. The new serial, 
‘The Anglomaniacs,’ begins well with a love-scene on board ship 
between the virulently American Miss Lily Curtis and the ‘ middle- 
class’ Prof. Jencks. Charles de Kay's ‘ Irish Kings and Bretons’ 
is one of the best articles of his suggestive series. 


The concluding chapters of ‘ On Justice,’ which form a part of 
Herbert Spencer’s system of philosophy, are printed in Zhe Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for June. The sentiment of justice and the 
idea of justice are carefully analyzed. So is Mr. Bellamy’s ‘ Com- 
munistic Utopia.’ To the same magazine Mr. David A. Wells con- 
tributes an article describing certain ‘ Evidences of Glacial Action 
in Southeastern Connecticut.’ The account is illustrated with pic- 
tures of some of the great boulders which are thickly strewed over 
this region. Ex President Andrew D. White takes ‘ The Antiquity 
of Man and Egyptology’ as the subject of a chapter in which it is 
shown how Egyptian chronology was cramped and twisted to make 
it agree with the belief that the first man was created just 4,004 
years before Christ. ‘In the Atelier of a Glass- Worker ’ is the title 
of Prof. C. H. Henderson’s fourth illustrated article on glass making. 
It tells how the designs are produced that please us in engraved, 
etched, and cut glass: ——The June Magazine of American His- 
tory completes the twenty-third volume of the monthly. In the 
opening article, ‘Some Old New Yorkers,’ the Hon. Charles K. 
Tuckerman presents an entertaining variety of personal reminis- 
cence, anecdote and pen-portraiture of well-known citizens, nearly 
all of whom were of national reputation, the frontispiece of the 
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number being a portrait of Bishop Wainwright, of the period under 
review.— The Political Science Quarterly for June opens with a 
defence of ‘ National Sovereignty ’ in the United States, by John A. 
Jameson, against the theories of the ‘analytical jurists.’ Prof. R. 
M. Smith, in a timely paper ‘On Census Methods,’ shows the scien- 
tific importance of the census, and suggests improvements in the 
methods of taking it; Prof. Seligman contributes the first of a 
series of articles on ‘ The Taxation of Corporations,’ containing an 
exhaustive review of all the legislation on the subject in the United 
States; and Horace White replies to Prof. Patten’s criticism of 
Wells's ‘ Recent Economic Changes.’ 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


‘ Take, O take those lips away,’ etc.—A ‘Student’ writes to in- 
quire whether this song, referred to in a former note as set to 
music oftener than any other in Shakespeare, ‘ is Shakespeare’s or 
Fletcher’s.. The one stanza at the opening of act iv. of ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ is almost certainly Salient, In the Folio of 
1623, it is printed thus (except that it is in italics) :— 

Take, oh take those lips away, 
that so sweetly were forsworne, 
And those eyes: the breake of day 
lights that doe mislead the Morne; 
But my kisses bring againe, bring againe, 
Seales of loue, but seal’d in vaine, seal’d in vaine. 
In ‘ The Bloody Brother,’ written, as internal evidence shows, as 
late as 1624, or eight years after Shakespeare died, by Fletcher and 
another author—Rowley or Middleton, according to contending 
critics,—this stanza appears, with slight variations and the addition 
of the following :— 


Hide, O hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears; 

But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 


The two stanzas are printed in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s 
*Poems’—recently described in these columns,—but the second is 

robably Fletcher’s. The conceit in the third and fourth lines is 
Fike him, and not at all like Shakespeare; and the latter, though 
sometimes guilty of a confusion of metaphors, was incapable of 
that sudden turning -of the ‘hills of snow’ into ‘ ¢hose icy chains’ ; 
and Fletcher, as I have suggested in my edition of ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ may have written ‘these icy chains,’ which would be a 
shade less objectionable. But, aside from this, the second stanza 
is clearly a blundering addition to the first by another hand. The 
Folio print shows that the last three syllables of each line in the 
closing couplet there are gm with fine effect in the musital 
setting ; but this is impossible in Fletcher's stanza, and is not sug- 
gested in ‘ The Bloody Brother.’ Besides, as Grant White remarks, 
‘the stanza added in that play is palpably addressed to a woman, 
while this [Shakespeare's] is just as certainly and clearly, though 
not just as palpably, addressed to a man.’ Of course Mariana’s 
command to the boy, ‘ Break off the song,’ does not, as some have 
supposed, favor the theory that the second stanza was written by 
Shakespeare, being merely ‘a dramatic contrivance to procure the 
effect of an intrusion upon Mariana’s solitude.’ 

The ‘seals of love’ remind us of ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 511: 
‘Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted’; and of Sonnet 
142, where the poet says that the dark lady’s lips have ‘seal’d 
false bonds of love.’ 


— 


Relics of Shakespeare's London.—Among the throng of summer 
tourists just now on the wing to England, hundreds will take 
Stratford-on-Avon in their route to look at the house where 
Shakespeare is said to have been born, and Holy Trinity church 
where he is buried, and the Shottery cottage whither I wish we 
could believe he went a-wooing; but when they get to London 
it is doubtful whether one in a hundred of them will hunt up two or 
three of the most interesting localities connected with the dramatist. 
Few people are aware that two buildings are yet standing in Lon- 
don within whose walls a play of Shakespeare is known to have 
been performed during his life, he himself being very likely present 
as an auditor if not as an actor. One of these is the Middle Tem- 
ple Hall, in the pleasant Temple Gardens, where, as we learn from 
the manuscript diary of John Manningham, ‘ Twelfth Night’ was 
acted on the evening of Candlemas Day, February 2d, 1601(2). This 
fine old hall was built in 1572, and its roof is considered the best 
specimen of Elizabethan architecture in London. The festivals of 
Ciidemane, Halloween, Candlemas and Ascension were celebrated 
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here with great magnificence in the olden time. A Master of the 
Revels was chosen, and the Lord Chancellor, Judges, and Benchers 
opened the sports by dancing thrice around the sea- coal fire. 
Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls; 
The Seal and Maces danc’d before him. 

It was, moreover, a favorite dancing-hall with Queen Bess, and, 
as Hawthorne says, ‘Sir Christopher Hatton danced himself into 
her good graces there.’ It was there also, at dinner-time, that Mr. 
Richard Martin, to whom Ben Jonson dedicated his ‘ Poetaster,’ 
was thrashed by Sir John Davies, who was expelled from the Temple 
for the offence. 

Shakespeare alludes to the hall in ‘1 Henry IV.’ (iii. 3. 323), 
where Prince Hal says to Falstaff, ‘ Meet me to-morrow in the Tem- 
i Hall, at two o'clock in the afternoon’; and again in ‘1 Henry 

I,’ (ii. 4. 3), where Suffolk says to Plantagenet : — 

Within the Temple Hall we were too loud ; 
The garden here is more convenient,’ 


The garden is that of the Temple, and here Plantagenet plucks 
the white rose and Suffolk the red, each swearing that the flower 
shall be the cognizance of his ‘ blood-drinking hate’ ; and Warwick 
comes far short of the truth in his prediction : 

And here I prophesy: this brawl to day, 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 

Shall send between the red rose and the white 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 


Shakespeare probably had the hall of his day in mind in these allu- 
oa but, as already stated, it was not built until the reign of Eliza- 
eth, 

The only other building now standing in London in which a play 
of Shakespeare’s was acted during his lifetime is the elegant hall of 
Gray’s Inn, finished in 1560. Here the ‘ Comedy of Errors’ was 
‘ played by the players’ on the night of December 28th, 1594. We 
learn this from the ‘Gesta Grayorum,’ a contemporary account of 
the Gray’s Inn Revels, the authenticity of which is not disputed, 
though the original manuscript, not published until 1688, has not 
been semeoreell Halliwell-Phillipps thinks ‘it may safely be in- 
ferred that the play was acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, 
that to which Shakespeare was then attached, and the owners of 
the copyright’; and he adds that ‘ the performance must have taken 
= very late on the night following the day in which the poet 

ad appeared before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich.’ The play at 
-Gray’s Inn was the closing feature of a night of festivity, including 
‘ dancing and revelling with gentlewomen.’ 

Of other localities in London associated with the memory of 
Shakespeare I shall have something to say in another number. 

‘ The Merchant of Venice’ at Wellesley College.—A very pleas- 
ant performance of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ was given by the 
Shakespeare Society of Wellesley College on the evening of May 
17th. All the parts were taken by the young ladies, and the cos- 
tumes were of their own getting-up. The stage was arranged in the 
quaint fashion of the Elizabethan time, placards bearing the names 
of ‘ Venice’ and ‘ Belmont’ being alternately displayed at the back. 
It was asingularly good piece of amateur acting throughout. All 
the characters were well sustained, the male not a whit less so than 
the female. The ‘cutting’ of the text was done with excellent 
judgment and taste. All three casket scenes were given, as well as 
the charming fifth act. The performance may be repeated before 
the end of the college year in June on an open-air stage, though it 
is a question as yet how the moonlight scene is to be managed by 
day, unless some damsel shall ‘ present moonshine’ after the man- 
ner of the lamentable comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe, The Shakes- 
peare Society could easily furnish a fair Diana or Luna as a substi- 
tute for the Athenian man in the moon. 





Boston Letter 


ONE OF the young old men of Boston who reached his seventy- 
seventh birthday a few weeks ago, and who has been one of the 
great educational forces in the higher culture in this country, has 
shown ina recent article in The Unctarian Review that his insight 
isas keen and his style as felicitous as when he wrote for Zhe Dzal 
under the editorship of Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and contributed to The Christian Examiner a series of acute 
and scholarly articles upon Spenser, Tennyson and other noted 
authors. Thisis John Sullivan Dwight, founder and editor of the 
famous Journalof Music which bore his name and which was for 
nearly thirty years a power in the higher musical education of this 
country. His lectures upon Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, delivered in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, did 
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much to develop a taste for classical music, and to him, perhaps 
more than to any other man, is due the finest fruition of our musical 
culture. 

Mr. Dwight was, with Hawthorne, George Ripley and George 
William Curtis, a member of the famous Brook Farm Association, 
the noblest socialistic experiment ever made in this country, and he 
is still a member of the Saturday Club of which Dr. Holmes is 
President. The subject of his paper, which is the leading one in 
The Unitarian Review for May, is‘ Common Sense’ ; and I doubt 
if the topic has ever been treated with more philosophic insight 
and wealth of culture. Mr. Dwight calls commonsense the spirit- 
ualized capital of humanity ; with Kant, he finds its root in the pure 
reason rather than in the merely popular sense into which it has de- 
— Philosophically considered, it is in his view the vital 

armony of all those innate, universal, unavoidable convictions 
which lie at the bottom of every soul. Mr. Dwight himself, in his 
noble simplicity of character and life, his sympathy with the ideal, 
and his intellectual and mcral earnestness, is an example of spiritual 
development in harmony with his cheery physical vitality and gra- 
cious amiability of disposition. 

Novels bearing upon economic subjects, especially those which 
illustrate the difference in human conditions and inspire projects for 
equalizing them, have a peculiar interest at this time, and ‘ The Blind 
Men and the Devil,’ which Lee & Shepard are to publish about the 
middle of June, will be read for its philanthropic spirit as well as 
for its power as a work of fiction. The fact that the authorship is 
anonymous will stimulate curiosity as to the identity of the writer of 
what is said to be a unique book. The story is an allegory with a 
flavor of satire. The people who figure in it live under ground in 
utter darkness. There they toil unceasingly for the benefit of that 
portion of the race who live in the open air, — the plain, or on 
the heights. The cavern wherein the people of the story live is the 
earth; the blindness of the greater part of them symbolizes the 
ignorance of the mass of human beings; the eyes of the few not 
blind represent the knowledge possessed by a small proportion of 
therace. The ‘ Devil,’ or developed wealth, for which all are striv- 
ing, typifies the earthly struggle for riches. The author, however, 
does not insist on pointing the moral ; he merely lets it appear from 
the construction. The story exhibits considerable inventive skill, 
is - in a straightforward manner, and keeps up its interest to the 
end. 

Psychology is attracting so much interest at this time that a 
book which presents its Characteriatic elements within moderate 
compass, in a clear and intelligible manner, is a desideratum. 
This object is attained in ‘The Elements of Psychology,’ by Ga- 
briel Compayré, translated by William H. Payne, LL.D., Chancellor 
of the University of Nashville, and President of the Peabody Nor- 
mal College, which Lee & Shepard will publish early in July. The 
book is especially designed for teachers. It expresses the science 
of the mind as manifested by consciousness in a manner adapted 
to the use of persons who need the knowledge for the purpose of 
imparting it toothers. The translator’s experience as an instructor 
in a normal college enables him to determine how to present the 
author’s views in a manner best adapted to the use of teachers. 
The amount of matter, mode of exposition and sequence of topics 
are regulated from this standpoint. 

About the middle of June Lee & Shepard are to bring out two 
books of popular interest. Both of these books have a romantic 
character, though only one is a work of fiction. This is ‘Brushes 
and Chisels,’ by Teodoro Serrao, in which artist life in Rome is 
depicted by a writer thoroughly familiar with it and able to deepen 
the interest of the reader by a tragic love-story. The other book 
is George Makepeace Towle’s ‘ Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,’ 
which touches the springs of human emotian by its graphic recital 
of the struggles, disappointments and successes of the famous in- 
ventors of all ages. Entertainment and instruction are happily 
combined in this attractive volume. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia’ has had such a remarkable 
success in this country, and has so stimulated public interest in 
the wisdom and philosophy of the far East that Roberts Bros. have 
been induced to prepare an edition of it which shall bring to the 
eye some of the striking characteristics which it impresses upon 
the mind. This will be done by pictures emblematic of the Budd- 
hist religion, views of temples, idols, statues, etc. The book is in 


ress, 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, who is engaged on a volume of poems to be 
‘published in the autumn, intends to pass part of the summer in 
ngland, where he will arrange for the London edition of the book. 
His striking poem, ‘ Batuschka,’ written in an unusual kind of verse, 
which was published not long ago in Harper's Monthly, does not 
seem to be appreciated by the Russian literary censor, who obliter- 
mete — every number of the magazine admitted into the land 
sar. 
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I hear that George Parsons Lathrop is collaborating with Wil- 
liam H. Rideing on a novelette of English and American life. 
BOSTON, June 2, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 

THE LAYING of the corner-stone was successfully accomplished 
on the morning of Memorial Day—Thursday, the 30th of May. 
Enough rain had fallen, early in the morning, to lay the dust and 
give vitality to the air; the grass in Washington Tecmee, and the 
oliage of the huge trees overarching the stands erected for guests 
and singers, had the stimulating freshness peculiar to the verdure 
of early summer ; and.a slight breeze swayed the boughs over- 
head, and kept banners and ribbons astir on the benches and in 
the moving column of militia. A large stand on the west side of 
the roadway was occupied by a picked chorus of male and female 
voices; that on the east, immediately adjoining the foundation of 
the eastern pier of the Arch, was set apart for the gentlemen who 
were to participate in the exercises of the day, and the members of 
the Arch Committee and their families, together with the larger 
subscribers to the fund. Among the guests were Mrs. Cleveland, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury Fairchild and Mr. St.Gaudens. The 
national flag was the most conspicuous object to the crowd who 
witnessed the ceremonies, the colors hanging from the speaker’s 
stand being those belonging to the Art Committee of last year’s cen- 
tennial celebration. Ex-President Cleveland arrived in the first of the 
carriages in which the Committeemen were escorted from Union 
Square by the First Brigade, N. G. S. N. Y., Gen. Louis Fitzgerald 
(Vice-Chairman of the Committee) commanding. In the same car- 
riage were Bishop Henry C. Potter, Mr. George William Curtis, the 
orator of the day, and Mr. Henry G. Marquand, Chairman of the 
Arch Committee. Mr. Richard W. Gilder, Secretary, was present, 
with the following named members of the Committee :—Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, Gordon L. Ford, Daniel Huntington, Francis D. Millet, 
Oliver H. Perry, F. Hopkinson Smith, State Senator Lispenard 
Stewart, Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, Samuel D. Babcock, David Banks, 
ex-Mayor Cooper, Robert W. De Forest, William G. Hamilton, and 
Eugene — Mr. William R. Stewart, Treasurer, is still abroad ; 
and Mr. William A. Coffin, who had done yeoman service in pre- 
paring for the celebration, was too ill to attend it. The Brigade 
commanded by Gen. Fitzgerald consisted of the comparatively 
new Cavalry Troop A, under command of Capt. Roe; and the 
Sixty-ninth, Eighth, Ninth, Twenty-second, Seventy-first, Seventh 
and Twelfth Regiments, and Second and First Batteries, in the 
order named. e marching was admirable, save where the lines 
had to break in passing between the stands. 

The program printed in these columns last week was carried 
out. to the letter, the only additions being the singing of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,’ and an address by Grand-Master Vrooman 
on Washington as a Freemason. Bishop Potter, attired in his 
ecclesiastical robes of red and black, opened the exercises of the 
day with prayer. The following lines, composed by Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson to the music of Haydn’s Austrian National 
Anthem, were then sung by a mixed chorus led by Mr, Frank H. 
Damrosch :— 

Praise to Thee, O God of Freedom; 
Praise to Thee, O God of Law; 
Thee, the goal of Israel’s dreaming— 
Thee, the flame that Moses saw. 
Light of every patriot dungeon, 
Home of exile, Hope of slave; 
Loved by just, and feared by tyrant, 
Comrade of the true and brave. 


Would we pray for new defenders, 
Thou art with us e’er we call ; 
Thou wilt find néw ranks of heroes 
For the heroes yet to fall. 

Back we look across the ages, 
Forward Thou beyond the sun; 
Yet no greater itt we ask Thee 
Than another Washington. 

Mr. Marquand followed with a brief speech, excellent in senti- 
ment and expression, in which he maintained that no matter how 
soon nor how far the tide of wealth and fashion might move from 
Washington Square, the site would still remain the fittest for the 
Memorial Arch, which would be an inspiration to thousands of 
poor people unable to go so far from their downtown homes as 
Central Park. President Waldo Hutchins of the Park Board, who 
was the next speaker, seized the a to exhort his hearers 
to take a more active part in the political life of the city and nation. 
The orator of the day was Mr. Curtis, whose rising was the signal 
for long-continued applause. His address did not disappoint the 
expectations of those who have come to regard him as the most 
finished and impressive of our public speakers. His words will be 
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found farther on. When he had finished speaking, all present 
oined in singing the national song, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 

hen Grand Master John H. Vrooman and other officers of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons in the State of New York laid the corner- 
stone with the usual ceremonies of the craft, a silver trowel, appro- 
— inscribed, being presented to the Grand Master by Mr. 

arquand, and the square, the level and the plumb being handed 
to him by Mr. Stanford White, the architect who designed the 
Arch. Among the witnesses of this formality was Mr. David H.., 
King, Jr., the builder of the monument. The contents of the cop- 
per box were as follows:— 


St. Gaudens Washington Centennial medal, May 30, 1889. 

Souvenir of Washington Centennial celebration of 1889, with designs 
by Blashfield and Low. 

Catalogue of Centennial Loan Exhibition of historical portraits and 
relics, 1889. 

Souvenir of the Committee on States of the Centennial Celebra‘ion. 

Invitations, tickets and circulars of the various committees on Cen- 
tennial Celebration, 1889. 

Silver, nickel and copper United States coins of 1890. 

United States silver dollar of 1799 

Souvenir of the Centennial Judiciary Banquet, 1890. 

Constitution, etc., of Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Constitution, etc., of St. Nicholas Club. 

Directory of New York Board of Education, presented by the Patri- © 
otic Order of Sons of America. 

a of officers of Grand Lodge F. and A. M. of the State of New 
ork. 

Subscription blank of the Washington Memorial Arch. 

A shilling. 

New York newspapers of May 29 and 30, 1890, and April 27 and 29, 
1889, also a copy of Zhe Chimney Seat, published for the benefit of the 
fund. (The newspaper of April 27, 1889, was a copy of THE CRITIC, 
containing the first public suggestion of the permanent Memorial Arch.) 


A number of visiting-cards were placed in the box, that of Mr. 
Cleveland bearing also the autographic signature of Bishop Potter. 
A silver dollar, and the autographs of President Harrison and 
Vice-President Morton, contributed by a lady, received after the box 
was sealed, were placed in the aperture beneath it. The Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Grand Chaplain, read a few verses from the page of the Bible 
on which Washington’s hand is said to have rested when he took the 
oath of office, the book being a possession of St. John’s Lodge of 
this city. He also offered a prayer; and after the Grand Master 
had read a brief speech, the chorus and company joined in singing 
the anthem ‘America.’ A large crowd had surrounded the site o 
the Arch during the two hours or more that the exercises con- 
tinued, and it was interesting to see with what close attention the 
— words were followed by the squad of policemen on duty 
there, and the mass of people from the poorer quarter of the town 
below Washington Square. We present herewith the full text of 

Mr. CuRTIS’S ADDRESS. 

This is a day of proud and tender memories. With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, it commemorates the trnumph of American 
patriotism and the assured integrity of the American Union. Its asso- 
ciations blend naturally with those of the Revolution and of the inaugu- 
ration of the National Government. The garlanded graves of the boys 
in blue recall the memory of the old Continentals. en a soldier of 
New England in the war for the Union was marching through New York 
to the front, and was asked from what place he came, still keeping step 
to the drum-beat, he answered, ‘ From Bunker Hill, from Bunker Hill.’ 
When Theodore Winthrop fell, we said: ‘ Joseph Warren dies again for 
his country.” The march of Sherman to the sea echoes the tread of 
Ethan Allen marching to Ticonderoga and demanding its surrender, as 
Sherman would have demanded it, in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress. To hear Paul Jones on his shattered 
ship answering the British Captain’s summons to yield by shouting that 
he had not yet begun to fight, is to see our Farragut, in the fiery storm of 
battle, lashed to the rigging of the Hartford. 

The Sea King of the sovereign West, 

Who made his mast a throne. 
We cannot speak of Grant at Appomattox but we remember the crown- 
ing mercy at Yorktown. We cannot mention Abraham Lincoln but we 
think of George Washington. 

What day in the year could be more fitting than the day consecrated 
by such memories on which to lay the cornerstone of a monument which 
shall recall alike the beginning of the Union and the glory of its greatest 
citizen? Never before could this duty have been performed with greater 
joy and gratitude, because now the national Union, the great result of 
the Revolution and of the devotion of | heme sen has been tried by 
fire, and its dross is burned away. Whether the flowers fall to-day upon 
the graves of the blue or the gray, they fall on the dust of Americans. 
As nothing but American valor could have hoped successfully to assail 
the Union, so nothing but American valor could have successfully main- 
tained it. Thank God! whatever colors we may have worn in the past, 
to-day the sun shines on a Nation which is all true blue. 

In beginning this memorial work, if New York is justly proud she 
does not forget that all the American cities of the Revolution have their 
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distinctive ane renown. In Boston was rocked the cradle of liberty. 
In Philadelphia independence was declared and the Constitution adopt- 
ed. In Baltimore sat the Continental Congress when it was driven from 
Philadelphia, and in Charleston Harbor the great fleet of Sir Peter 
Parker was dispersed and destroyed. But New York was the scene of 
the last act of the Revolution, and of the opening drama of constitutional 
union. In New York the flag of England was lowered. From these 
shores the proud sovereignty of Great Britain sailed away. Here the 
first Congress of the United States assembled. Here the first Presi- 
dent was inaugurated, and here the National Government of the Union 
began. From the day, 281 yezrs ago, when Hendrik Hudson first saw 
the island on which the city stands, to the present hour, these closely re- 
lated events are by far the greatest and most momentous in the annals of 
New York. Until now the part taken in them by the city has wanted a 
monument. Henceforth the monument that we raise will tell the glori- 
ous story. 

In older lands monumental arches and columns of victory celebrate 
territorial conquest, personal ambition, and the armed march of empire. 
But in this younger land of liberty and law, where the army is but a police- 
man and the navy a watchman of the coast, we build an arch of peace, 
the symbol of the Republic in which the guaranteed right of every citizen 
is the security of the Commonwealth, and whose first Chief Magistrate is 
the perpetual illustration and inspiration of American citizenship. It is 
him especially, the dominating figure of his time, the individual personal 
force that has so largely molded our history—him who refused the crown 
and made the Constitution live and move, who found his country a clus- 
ter of dependent colonies and left it an independent nation,—that this 
monument especially commemorates. ‘ 

That in the perilous tumult of the time, the jealous clash of doubtful 
communities, and the hot conflict of selfish interests and passions, the 
Constitution should have been harmoniously drawn and peacefully rati- 
fied, was in itself a miracle. Against probability, despite apprehension, 
beyond hope, so much was achieved. But still the great question re- 
mained. There was the potential nation, the aspirations of liberty, the 
hopes of humanity hidden within it. There lay the statue completely 
wrought. Should it lie there like those huge Egyptian columns that 
were quarried but never raised? Who should touch it with the vital 
spark? Where was the personal power, so sovereign, so calm, so pure, 
so acknowledged that, like the blessed might which stilled the raging 
waters of the sea, it should pacify the weltering passions of a continent 
and, raising the motionless form of the nation, send it, alive, indomitable, 
resistless, upon its radiant and beneficent way ? 

We always gladly concede that Washington was good, but we are not 
always so sure that he was great. But a man’s greatness is measured by 
his service to mankind. If without ambition and without a crime, right- 
eou:ly to lead a people to independence through a righteous war ; then, 
without precedent and amid vast and incalcuable hostile forces to organize 
their government and establish in every department the fundamental 
principles of the policy which has resulted in marvelous national power 
and ops ager | and untold service to liberty mee oe the world, and to 
do all this without suspicion or reproach, with perfect dignity and sublime 
repose—if this be greatness, do you find it more in Alexander or Pericles, 
in Cesar or Alfred, in Charlemagne or Napoleon Bonaparte, or in George 
Washington? As this majestic arch will stand here through the long suc- 
cession of years in the all-revealing light of day, visible at every point 
and at every point exquisitely rounded and complete, so in the searching 
light of history stands Washington, strong, simple, symmetrical, supreme, 
beloved by a filial nation, revered by a grateful world. 

To the memory of such a character and of such events we dedicate this 
monument. But, fellow-citizens, to what does this monument dedicate 
us? Arching this thronged highway of the city, bending in silent bene- 
diction over the ceaseless flood of multitudinous life which pours beneath, 
what will it say to the endless procession of Washington’s fellow-country- 
men? What is the voice which by erecting this monument we make our 
own? In his eul upon Washington, Gouverneur Morris said that, as 
the Constitutional Convention was about to organize when success seemed 
hopeless and despair suggested fatal compromise, Washington said ; ‘ If 
to please the people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterward defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair—the event is in the hands of God.’ There spoke 
the good genius of America. If any words were to be inscribed upon 
this arch, these words of Washington would be apples of gold in pictures 
of silver, What he said to the convention he saysto us. It is the voice 
of the heroic spirit which in council and in the field has made and alone 
will preserve our America. It is the voice that wi'l speak from this me- 
morial arch to all coming generations of Americans. Whatever may be- 
tide, whatever war, foreign or domestic, may threaten, whatever specious 
sophistry may assail the political conscience of the country or bribery of 
place or money corrupt its political action, above the roar of the mob and 
the insidious p Ror of the demagogue, the voice of Washington will 
still be the voice of American patriotism and of manly honor—‘ Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair—the event is in 
the hands of God!’ 


THE ARCH FUND 


The fund in Treasurer Stewart’s hands on Monda 
amounted to $83,034.98, the subscriptions received from 
June 2, both inclusive, having been as follows :— 


$4790.98—Pro-rata shares of the unexpended surplus of 70 con- 
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tributors to the Preliminary Expense Fund of the International Ex- 
position of 1892. 

$250:—Paris, Allan & Co., through Commercial Advertiser. 

$100 each :—Charles Broadway Rouss; Roswell Smith. 

$87 :—Miss Agnes Lawrence and 27 lady friends through Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

$50 :—Warren Bros. 

$47 :—Subscribers to Woman’s Fund through Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, $1 each. 

$25 each:—Wm. C. Martin; Charles T. Wills; Charles G. 
Wilson. 

$20 :—Laura R. Conkling. 

$10 each:—German Young Men’s Ass’n of St. Matthew’s; 
Church, through the Suz; J. M. Andreini; Mary H. Billings. 

$5 :—Emil Guisburger, and‘ P. J. N.,’ both through the 7zmes; 
James M. Bruce; Joseph Marié; Edith D. Branders; ‘ L. P. N.’ 
W. C, Le Grande. 

$3.50 :—Sale of Centennial Souvenirs, through A. W. Drake. 

$3 —Reginald Woodward (second subscription). 
a each :—‘ Fellowcraft ;’ Subscribers to the Ladies’ Christian 

nion. 

$1 each: —A. H. Williams, three subscribers through Commer- 
cial Advertiser.” 56 cts.:—‘ Decimal.’ 25 cts. each:—E. Ross 
McElrath; Wm. Lester Avery. 





The Lounger 


I WAS STRUCK by the heading over a news-item in one of the 
papers the other day: ‘They Want Less Work and More Pay.’ 
* They’ were the millers and millwrights, and the layers of en- 
caustic tiles. What was there so strange about their wanting more 
money for less work, after all, that their demand should be printed 
in a daily paper, with a special heading? If they had struck for 
more work and Zess pay, that would have been worth talking about. 
But who is there who doesn’t want ‘less work and more pay’? I 
think if every human heart were to be cut open, some such motto 
as that of the millers and tile-layers would be found graven in it. 
What was the word ‘ Italy,’ which Browning said would be found 
carved in the core of zs heart, but a more graphic and poetic ex- 
Seen of this deep-seated longing for less work and more pay? 

he land of sunshine and cloudless skies, of poetry and beauty and 
tradition and romance, of lotos-eating and dolce far niente, was 
what he loved and longed for; and when we say we want less work 
and more pay, we mean only that we want the things that ‘ Italy’ 
means to the poet who makes Italy hishome. For my own part, I 
should never utter a protest against having a great deal less work 
to do and being paid a great deal more for doing it ; but I shouldn’t 
be willing, as so many foolish workmen are, to remain idle and get 
no pay at all, because I couldn’t get just what I wanted in the way 
of wages and work, 





A LADY who reads manuscripts for a New York publishing- 
house received one recently, which, while it was not distinctly im- 
moral in its tone, affected her unpleasantly. When she returned it 
to the publisher she said: ‘I can tell you just how the author of 
that story looks. She is a woman of forty,’—but I will not repeat 
the full description. Suffice it to say that she gave it minutely. 
* You have seen her,’ said the publisher. ‘No,’ replied the reader, 
‘I have not; but the sort of woman who would write this kind of a 
story was in my mind all the time I was reading it, and I could even 
smell the strong odor of patchouly that Iam sure hangs about her, 
though there was no scent of any sort about the manuscript.’ ‘ Well,’ 
almost gasped the publisher, ‘ you have described her exactly. If 
I did not know you I would say that you must have been joking 
when you said you hadn’t seen her, for that is just what she looks 
like and that is her perfume.’ And still there are those who laugh 
at women’s intuitions ! 





‘I SEND THE ENCLOSED,’ writes ‘S. H. B.,’ ‘by request of a 
fady friend. It will explain itself. If not too much trouble, will 
you kindly answer?’ The ‘enclosed ’ runs as follows :—* Please 
inform an amateur “ jingler” where she can find a market for her 
wares,—sonnets or dirges, advertisements or puffs. Cash, not 
fame, is her present need. Is there a Poetical Agency to which 


she can apply ? or can you kindly put her in communication with’ 


any one needing such commodities?’ The signature is ‘ E. L. B.’ 


On my list of friends I find entered two ‘E. L. B.s,’ but both of 
them repudiate the charge of ‘ amateur jingling.’ The letter must 
come, therefore, from a stranger; and as one may be franker with 
’ a person whom one doesn’t know than with the friend to whom 
one ought most of all to speak the truth, I shall say at once that 
the writing of ‘sonnets and jingles’ never yet kept the wolf from 
the door of the amateur. 


There is a larger and more fruitful field 
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to be cultivated by the writer of ‘advertisements or puffs.’ But 
such wares as these are not to be disposed of through the in- 
tervention of any ‘ Poetical Agency’ that I know of. ‘E. L. B.’ 
should consult a business directory, and communicate with some 
advertising agency whose address is given therein; or she might 
write direct to the firms whose advertisements fill so large a place 
in the pages of our leading periodicals. ‘Jingling’ ought always, 
however, to be regarded as a relaxation or amusement, not as a 
means of livelihood. 





THE PROMISE of ‘a book with every bar,’ by which an enterpris- 
ing company of soap-manufacturers seeks to stimulate the demand 
for its wares, must be very alluring to the great unwashed. For 
oe centuries, it may be—the countless crowds who rub their 

ands with only the invisible soap that goes with imperceptible 
water, have been hoping against hope for the time to come when 
a premium would be put upon the practice of washing. So long as 
current fiction could only be had by paying for it, no poor man in 
his senses could dream of squandering money on soap. As the 
She Bear no longer goes about popping his head into the shop and 
exclaiming ‘What! no soap?,’ it has been possible to go dirty 
without reproach, and many poor people have not scrupled to do 
so. Thanks to our stand-and-deliver copyright laws, we have got 
the price of fiction down to the vanishing point; a novel—even a 
novel with a cover on it—costs nowadays next to nothing (and, as 
some one has said, it is well worth it). Still, it does cost some- 
thing, and after spending one’s last dime on a book, it is obviously 
impossible to buy soap. 





THE SOAP-MAKERS in question have ‘cornered’ over two mill- 
ions of novels, they say, ‘and for some time Soap and Literature 
will go hand in hand before the public.’ Hitherto the words have 
suggested each other only by the force of contrast. The scrib- 
bler and the scrubber have not been identified with each other in 
the popular mind. Grimy hands, ink-stained cuffs (or none at all), 
and a shiny black coat besprent with dandruff, are the marks 
of the literary calling, in most men’s minds. The airy nothings of 
the poet were never the bubbles of the soap-maker’s cauldron. But 
now a league is took between cleanliness and literacy —or is it a 
tripartite agreement, in which godliness retains its old alliance and 
makes a new one besides? Henceforth ‘dirt’ isno longer ‘trumps.’ 
Instead of buying a book and going unwashed, you now buy a bar 
of soap and receive as a ‘to boot’ ‘ How Snooks Got Out of It,’ or 
‘For her Dear Sake,’ or ‘ Bound by Spell,’ or ‘In Silk Attire,’ or 
‘Two Kisses’ (no more !), or ‘ Stray Pearls,’ or‘ The Polish Jew ’(no 
suggestion of soap about ¢haz title!), or ‘As He Comes Up the 
Stair.’ You may take your choice of hundreds of books. A dozen 
of them are American, but of course you don’t want those: Eng- 
lish ones are the ones you want. The author isn’t paid for the 
books the soap-makers have ‘ cornered,’ so they can sell them cheap 
—in fact, they can actually givethem away. But the delicate ques- 
tion arises, What does it profit a man to wash his hands with a 
bar of ‘ book soap,’ if he is going to pick up with them a book that 
has been stolen from the man who wrote it ? 





THE TITLE of Tolstoi’s latest vagary, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
opens up a line of musical titles for works of fiction. Already a 
Miss K. E, Clarke had appeared with ‘ The Dominant Seventh ’— 
which, by the way, does not refer to New York’s crack regiment, 
but is an English tale of woe. ‘A Diminished Seventh ’ might de- 
scribe the drill on a hot July day. If one wants a good military 
title, why not ‘A Flat Major’? There are infinite possibilities in’ 
these musical terms. ‘A Relative Minor: The Tale of a Younger 
Son’ would not be a bad one. ‘ Three Sharps and One Flat’ sug- 
gests the fleecing of alamb. ‘An Interrupted Cadence’ hints’ at 
the untimely appearance of the stern parent. But I might go on in 
this strain fora page or more. The possibilities of the musical 
title for the purposes of art have long been appreciated by Mr. 
Whistler; it is only recently that fiction has seized upon them. 





WHAT WOULD HOMER have thought, had he revisited the 
glimpses of the moon at Dobbs Ferry on the Hudson on the even- 
ing of May 29, and witnessed the presentation at the Westmin- 
ster School of eighteen tableaux from the Iliad ? Chryses, Aga- 
memnon and Achilles lived again; Nestor, Priam and Menelaus 
kept them company; and Helen appeared upon the walls once 
more, and in the royal bed-chamber taunted Paris with 


Back from the battle! would thou there hadst died. 
The printed program would have been Greek to Homer (anything 
but Greek, I should have said!); nor was it for the benefit of 


Homer's shade, but rather of ears used only to the vernacular, 
that Mr. Nicholas Evertson Crosby, the classical instructor, 
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read aloud, as the performance went on, some five or six hundred 
lines of the Earl of Derby's translation of the text. The scener 
was painted and the groups posed by the art professor, Mr. H. E. 
Twining. A bust of Homer surmounted the drapery of the picture 
frame; and music more or less appropriate to the tableaux was 
supplied by the orchestra of the yacht Social. The boys en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of the occasion, whether they wore the 
robes of women or the beards of men; and the failure of their cos- 
tumes to turn up till the eleventh hour, and the fact that the clas- 
sical atmosphere of the crowded hall proved so rare (or so dense) * 
as to cause a lady in the audience to swoon, by no means robbed 
the entertainment of its charm for all concerned. 





Dante 


DanTE! thou art no idler’s poet, bent 
To move in boy and girl a smile or tear; 
But, when life’s conflict deepens, soft and clear 
Thy trumpet echo peals, till courage spent 
Revives in men, and Hell's dark rings are rent, 
Opening an entrance to a calmer sphere. 
Life’s figures peopled thine Inferno drear, 
For life to thee was with Hell’s blackness blent, 
As it is ever to the pure and wise. 
Thou sangest thy life struggle, which had cast 
Thee, ledge by ledge, through darkness foul and far, 
A journey which yet issuing in the star 
Of morning, with thy cantos, closed at last 
Amid the bloom and balm of Paradise. 
EPIPHANIUS WILSON. 





Beatrice 
(The Atheneum } 
BREATHING through twice three hundred years an air 
Of memory fresh as: Morning’s altar-spice, 
Thou, Star of Dante —Star of Paradise, 
Hast made the star of womanhood more fair ; 
For, though thou art now his lofty guardian there, 
Victress o’er jealous Sin, who dared entice 
His feet from thee,*-though now the high device 
Of wisdom lights the wreath around thine hair,— 
Those eyes can dim the angels’ eyes above 
Because they tell what flight was thine below : 
No eagle-flight past peaks of fire and snow, 
But through Life’s leaves the flutter of a dove 
Whose beating wings soothed Dante’s air with love— 
Struck music from the wind of Dante’s woe. 
THEODORE WATTS. 





What it Costs to Tax Imported Books 


Mr. CHARLES B. CurTIs writes to h: Z7ribune that a few 
years ago a N.w Yorker discove ed that books not exceed- 
ing $1 in value were imported by mail without payment of 
duty. He saw the Collector, and proposed that a bureau 
should be established by means of which tr bute might be 
exacted on every bock impo ted by mail, n> matter how 
small the value. The Collector rejected the: uggestioa: first, 
because it would be discreditable for the Goveri ment to en- 
gage in so paltry a busines:; and second, because the rece pts 
would not pay the cost of collectio21. But the inventor of 
the scheme got at the Secretary of tte Treasury and offered 
to take charge of the business himself at his own risk, and 
receive the duties collected for his sole compensation. The 
offer was accepted, but the man found himself out of pocket, 
and secured a change in the system, and the loss now falls 
onthe Government. Mr. Curtis continues:— 

In the year 1889, there were received by foreign mails at the New 
York Postoffice 127,030 packages, containing 222,120 books. The 
duties collected amounted to exactly $23,294.29, being 18 cents per 
package, or a trifle over 10 cents for each book. To collect this 
sum required a force of nineteen men, some of them receiving sal- 
aries as high as $2000. Since the average duty was only ro cents 
on each book, it is safe to say that on 150,000 of them the duties 
were less than 8 cents each. The labor expended in this work is 
enormous. Each package is opened, examined, appraised and 


* Purgatorio, C. xxx. See also Guido Cavalcanti’s sonnet to Dante Alighieri, 
+ebuking his way of life after the death of Beatrice. 
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closed again; two entries at least, and often more, are made; a 
quarter of a million letters are written and sent, on which the post- 
age alone would be more than $5000 ; accounts are kept with every 
postoffice in the United States to which packages are addressed ; 
collections are made, examined and credited; stationery, printed 
forms, account books, rent, fuel, lights and other expenses are paid; 
and all this to enable the Government to collect $23,294.29 in sums 
of 18 cents each from 127,030 individuals. The statement seems 
incredible, but it is true. That the business is done at a loss can- 
not be questioned. I have been informed by a person formerly 
ranking among the highest of the officials in charge of the work, 
that the cost of this bureau, all expenses included, is not less than 
$60,000; that is to say, it costs 46 cents to collect the 18 cents due 
on each package. ; It is doubtless true that if this duty 
were abolished it would still be necessary to guard against smug- 
gling, but this work could be easily performed by one or two in- 
spectors at moderate pay, and all the expensive machinery of this 
system could be dispensed with. 





Browning Relics for Sale 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I am obliged to sell some pet Browning relics, which for some 
years have often given me a good deal of pleasure. They were all 
given to my father (about 1847-8) by the late Thomas Powell (who, 
I suppose, is now much better remembered in New York than in 
England), and for that reason, as well as their extremely interest- 
ing character to all Browning admirers, I think some of the notes I 
send may be interesting to your readers—and may perhaps (if there 
is time) get me a bid or two from American lovers of Browning. 
They have been in our keeping since 1847, and never shown to any 
one until this last April, when I took them to Dr. Furnivail (of the 
Browning Society) and afterwards to Sotheby’s. I think Lot 99is 
about as interesting a little lot as a Browning lover could wish for. 
The sale is to occur at Sotheby’s, 13 Wellington Street, Strand 
London, on June 14. JAMES G. BINGLEY. 


HIGH HousE, COCKING, MIDHURST, SUSSEX, May 19, 1890. 





Lot 93. R. Browning. Unpublished manuscript poems. 4pp. folio. 
Juvenile performances of the poet, with A.L.S. of R. Browning, Sr., to 
Thomas Powell. (Extracts: ‘ They were written by Robert when quite 
a child, I once had nearly a hundred of them, but he has destroyed all 
that ever came in his way, having a great aversion to the practice of 
many biographers in recording every trifling incident that falls in their 
way. March 11, 1843.) 

Lot 96. R. Browning. Portrait; when quite a young man; a daguerro- 
type by Beard, fiom some drawing; appears to be from one engraved 
in R. H. Horne’s ‘ New Spirit of the Age (1842), but arrangement of 
the dress is quite different in engraving. 

Lotg7. Mrs. Browning. Chaucer Modernized: ‘Queen Annelida 
and False Arcite,’ by Elizabeth B. Barrett, and ‘ Ariadne,’ ‘ Philomene’ 
and ‘ Phillis,’ by T. Powell. The original autograph manuscripts. Miss 
Barrett’s, 14 pp. 4to; Powell’s, 36 pp. 

Lot 98. R. Browning. ‘Bells and Pomegranates.’ No. VI., ‘Co- 
lombe’s Birthday.’ The original proof copy, with numerous corrections 
and some important alterations (1844). 


Lot 99. R. Browning. ‘ Bells and Pomegranates.’ No. I., ‘ Pippa 
Passes.’ No. I[., ‘King Victor and King Charles.’ The first three 
proofs of the famous No. III., ‘ Dramatic Lyrics.’ The first one. Be- 


fore ‘ Pied Piper’ was added to make up enough copy (this confirms the 
story often told). On the title-page T. Powell has written: ‘ The first 
proof-sheet of one of the finest of modern volumes,’ (Powell must have 
written this nearly fifty years ago.’ Some interesting alterations and 
one or two very slight, small sketches on margin by R. B., to illustrate 
meaning of words; also full note to ‘Artemis.’ Zhe second one. Has 
the ‘ Pied Piper’ added, but it is wrongly inscribed to‘ Mr. C. the 
younger,’ and the note to ‘Artemis’ is curtailed. Zhe third one. Has 
no note to ‘ Artemis,’ and only one slight correction in lines to Abd-el- 
Kadr. It is inscribed to T. Powell, by ‘his affectionate friend R. B.’ 
The five numbers in one vol. (1741-2.) : 

Lot 100. R. Browning, Sen’r. A.L.S. to T. Powell, about havinga 
‘Pied Piper’ (or ‘ Hamelin’) im hand before he knew his son was wie 
on same subject; and his ‘ Hamelin,’ as far as he had then proceede 
with it. 

Lot ror. R. Browning, Sen’r, The original (unpublished) auto- 
graph poem ‘Hamelin,’ About 300 lines, beginning thus :— 

There is at a moderate distance from Hanover 

On the Weser, of singular fame, 

A town which the French and the rats often ran over ; 
But though report varies, 

Vet sage antiquaries 

Are all in one story concerning its name— 

It is Hamelin (but you had better perhaps 

Turn over your atlas and look at the maps): 

The place without flattery 

Seemed one vast rattery. 
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Jacob Leisler in “The Begum’s Daughter” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The reader, unacquainted with the real facts of those stirrin 
days of 1689, will rise from his perusal of Mr. Bynner’s historica. 
novel, flushed, excited, overwrought— hot in his hatred of a domi- 
neering father and a tyrannical ruler, and filled with the impression, 
which all the sober history he may read thereafter can never 
remove, that Jacob Leisler was a bully, a beaggart, an unprincipled 
usurper, vindictive, bloody-minded, remorseless ; a demagogue, a 
blackmailer, an embezzler, a thief. Only one redeeming trait in all 
that sombre story of a fruitless uprising of the people does Mr. 
Bynner allow the leader—v#z., that touch of compassion which was 
really only compunction, in watching over the dying child of his 
absent lieutenant. This, and the nobility of a regal manliness that 
environed the Governor on the morning of his official murder and 
which neither hostile historian nor biased romancer has ever been 
able to overlook or belittle, are the only breaks in the monotonous 
drapery of detraction which, unless counteracted, must ever cling 
to the false Leisler of ‘ The Begum’s Daughter.’ 

Mr. Bynner has but followed, in his portraiture, the ‘ aristocrat 
historians’ of New York, and the picture drawn upon the same 
lines by Mrs. Lamb in her ‘History of the City of New York.’ 
From the days of that bold stand of the people against plutocracy 
and feudalism, it has been the fashion to give but a contemptuous 
reference to Jacob Leisler as a ‘low fellow,’ a ‘demagogue,’ a 
“ usurper.’ 

The reverse, only, is the truth. Captain Leisler was a citizen of 
whom any colony or any state might well be proud. Public-spir- 
ited, liberal, a friend to progress and a foe to monopoly, he could 
have led his times, had but his times been abreast of his higher 
conceptions of patriotism and duty. Far from being the ‘low fel- 
low’ of the feudal historians, he was a connection, by marriage, of 
the very two who stand out in Mr. Bynner’s story as foils to his 
coarseness in their refinement and breeding—Mayor Van Cortlandt 
and Col. Bayard. 

May I be pardoned if I intrude here the results of my own 
study of this old-time American, as I have already presented them 
elsewhere, if only as an indication of the reason for the opinion I 
hold regarding him :— 

No man has been more maligned or misunderstood than Jacob Leisler. 
Historians have deliberately misjudged him, drawing their own c_nclusions 
from the biased reports of the few aristocrats who hated or the English offi- 
cials who despised him. Jacob Leisler was one of the earliest of American 

triots. His brief and stormy career as provincial Governor of New 

ork was marked by mistakes of judgment, but his mistakes were more 
than overbalanced by his foresight and statesmanship. He acted as 
one of the people for the people. He summoned a popular convention, 
arranged the first mayoralty election by the people, attempted the first 
step toward colonial union by endeavoring to interest the several prov- 
inces in a continental congress, and sought to cripple the chief adversary 
of the English in America—France,—by the masterly stroke of an inva- 
sion of Canada, That he failed is due to the jealousy, the timidity and the 
short-sightedness of his fellow-colonists. But he builded wiser than he 
knew, for though he died a martyr to colonial jealousy and English in- 
justice, his bold and patriotic measures awoke the people to a knowledge 
of their real power, and prepared them for that spirit of resistance to 
tyranny that made them a century later a free republic. 

One of the closest students of New York's civic story, Mr. 
Frederick De Peyster, says of Leisler:—‘ Of this protomartyr of 
American independence, the world knows too little ; for to his earn- 
est and honest service in opposition to monarchical usurpation and 
ministerial violation of the political rights of the subject, even the 
pens of republican historians have been too tardy in rendering ap- 
propriate and sufficient honor.’ 

It is for the romancer to magnify, not to minimize, the heroic 
figures of the past. And American romancers should surely not 
deny to American heroes the just meed of praise. To add to the 
heap of stones already cast at a martyr to the cause of popular 
rights is neither a grateful nor a graceful act. Especially in the 
name and for the instruction of all young Americans who should 
see in the sturdy and uncompromising figure of this earliest of 
American patriots an exemplar and not a brute, do I protest 
against the misleading and revolting portrait, drawn from partisan 
pages, that, between the lines of ‘The Begum’s Daughter,’ so dis- 
torts and misuses the memory of jaind Lalcbee—e hoper of great 
hopes, a doer of noble deeds, ‘that man of the people, as Charles 
Fenno Hoffman called him, ‘ the first and only political martyr that 
ever stained the soil of New York with his blood.’ 

And this protest I would make all the stronger because of the 
a0 ce interest and the realistic presentation of all the other 
phases of old New York life in Mr. Bynner’s delightful story of cross- 
purposes in love and politics. 


Boston, May 27, 1890. ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, 
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Mr. Lodge’s Plea for Free Art 

WE TAKE pleasure in printing the effective speech of the 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, in favor of free 
art, in the House of Representatives, on May 10:— 

I only want to say one word in regard to this proposition. Am 
impost is either a tax, pure and simple, for the purpose of raising 
revenue only, or it is a duty imposed to protect home industries. 
In the nature of the case, this duty must belong to the former class, 
It is not a protective duty, for no one, of course, pretends for a mo- 
ment that you can create artistic genius by a protective tariff. The 
artists of America, who are the producers in this case, desire free 
art; and they desire it in the interest of art alone. The demand is 
almost absolutely universal from all the artists in that regard. 

- If we lay the duty, therefore, we lay it simply as a tax for the 
purpose of raising revenue. We do not need the money. If we 
did, we should not now be engaged in passing a bill of which the 
first object is the reduction of revenue. If we maintain this tax, 
therefore, the only ground is that it is a tax which it is especially 
desirable to retain. Asa matter of fact the argument in its favor 
proceeds on this theory, and we are asked to retain the tax on art 
because it is said that art is a luxury. 
There can be no doubt, sir, of the soundness of the general princi- 
ple. Luxuries ought to be taxed to the highest point compatible 
with safe collection. Let us tax diamonds and all precious stones, 
jewelry and china, horses and carriages, French dresses and Eng- 
lish coats,— everything that ministers to the luxurious tastes and 
fancies and to luxurious living. They can not, in my opinion, be 
too highly taxed. If pictures and statues belong in this class, let us. 
lace on them the heaviest duty that they can bear. But do they 
elong in this class? If they do, why should we admit them free 
for museums, for schools of art, and other public institutions ? 
Museums and schools of art are not the homes of luxury, but of edu- 
cation, and works of art are means of education. 

All civilized nations recognize this character in them, and we do 
so ourselves when we let them in without a duty for public institu- 
tions. To tax them, therefore, when they come in by private im- 
portation is to tax a potent factor of education, refinement, and 
civilization. When they are in the country, let those who import 
them for their own pleasure alone be taxed by the State and munici- 
pal governments, and taxed so long as they keep them in their own 
possession ; but do not let us discourage and prevent the importa- 
tion of works of art. I say let us encourage the importation of 
works of art in the interests of the people, for it is really and in the 
end in their interest, and in theirs alone. 

All the greatest works of art in the world to-day belong to the 
people, and are gery in the galleries and museums, which are 
open to mankind, and which give pleasure and instruction to all 
alike, to gentle and simple, to rich and poor, It is the same here. 
The rich man buys them, but in the end the people own them, and 
the ownership of the people is perpetual. All the great works of 
art which come to this country pass either by gift or bequest, and 
in no very wig Been into. the public ealletien, libraries, and 
museums, and become the people’s property, never to be taken 
away. 

Nothing is imported more surely for the people at large and for 
their education and pleasure than great works of art, and for their 
sake I say let us encourage the importation of all that is best in 

ainting and sculpture, and not by degrading them to the rank ofa 

uxury, put a tax upon education and popular pleasure and instruc- 
tion. Let us leave them free, too, for the sake of our artists and 
for the benefit and development of American art. 

Our own artists are now forced to go to Europe, where schools 
of art-are thrown open to them, owing largely to the fact that we 
put a burden of this character upon art here and keep pictures and 
sculpture out of the country, drying up the springs from which the 
museums and galleries are fed. AsI have said, allthe pictures and 
statues of great value that are imported into this country sooner or 
later find their way into. the museums and become the property of 
the people for future generations. They thus become the means of 
education and refinement, not to the artists merely, but to the whole 
community, and treasures of untold value are thus open to the daily 
enjoyment of the people without money and without price. 

M . COWLES. How about the copyright bill? e want free 
knowledge as well as free art. 

MR. LODGE. It stands on exactly the same principles as the 
copyright bill. Universal copyright, which places all writers om 
the same footing, is free copyright. I would make art and litera- 
ture free, and every artist and every literary man asks for the same 
thing. They ask justice and a fair field, nothing more and nothing 
less. Again, let me repeat, Mr. Chairman, for the schools of design, 
and for all the purposes of art education this freeing of art is of in- 
estimable value. fn one word, I think it is the part of the most 
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highly civilized nation in the world, and in the interest of the whole = as we think, in a better way. Our degree of Bachelor of Arts will 


people who can get the pleasure and instruction of the fine arts in 
no other way, that we should encourage and not discourage art and 
art education. ig 





Three Years for a College Course 
Tue Boston Herald announced on Sunday morning that 


the Faculty of Harvard College had determined to shorten | 


the college course one year, and that the plan only awaited 
the concurrence cf the Board of Overseers to become opera- 
tive. It is understood, however, that the Board is evenly 
divided on the subject of the proposed change. President 
Eliot is quoted as saying in support of the proposition :— 

I believe in it thoroughly. The age at which the students now 
enter upon their professional life is too high. Men can now, it is 
‘true, do the course in three years, but they are exceptional, and the 
difficulty is great. They have to take six courses a year, and that 
is more than the average man should do. The age has been steadily 
‘increasing, and in the professional schools ‘the term has been 
Jengthening. When I became President, the Law School course 
was only eighteen menths. Now it is three years. I do not think 
this ought to be shortened. The preparatory schools can, if they 
will, save at least a year, and we can help by taking off a year from 
the academic course. (‘What do you think of the objection that 
such a step would ruin many of the other colleges by taking away 
a year’s revenue from them ?’) That would not be thecase. There 
isn’t a — in the country so dependent on its tuition fees as 
Harvard. If wecan stand it, they can. 


Prof. T. W. Taussig is one of the warmest advocates of 
the ‘reform.’ He says :— 


I am in favor of a reduction of the college course in institutions 
like Harvard College, in which the requisitions for admission have 
been greatly raised in the last twenty years, the methods of instruc- 
tion improved and the subjects greatly widened. The young men 
who are now in Harvard College, in their fourth year, may be 
divided yon 9 into two classes : first, those whose object is general 
culture; and second, those who are beginning to specialize in the 
advanced courses in some one subject or group of connected sub- 
jects. For the first set, whose aim is general education, some con- 
tact with things intellectual, a tincture of culture, three years suffice. 
The present long term of four years tempts to a careless and lazy 
use of part of the time, and a reduction to three years would stimu- 
late a better use of college opportunities. By reducing the expense 
and time, it would cause a larger number of young men to come to 
college, and so would promote a wider spread of college education, 
which I consider an object of the utmost importance. As to the 
second class of fourth year students, those who are beginning more 
advanced special study, their proper place is in the graduate school. 
The work done by them counts in every other country, and prob- 
ably in every other institution of this country, as work for the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of on It is of a differ- 
ent sort from that traditionally associated with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. It should be encouraged and fostered as higher univer- 
sity work, and e in its proper place in the existing and growing 
graduate school. 


A number of Professors at Yale have been interviewed on 
the subject. Among the reasons given by one or more of 
them against the shortening of the college course were the 
following :— 

1. The fact that a three years’ course favors the brighter scholars 
at the expense of the great majority. 2. The difficulty of getting 

arents to start their boys early in the schools, so as to compensate 

or the time and education that in a three years’ course would have 
to be taken off in the Senior year. 3. The fact that the-shorter 
course would badly affect a class of men who even now, with four 
years, do not enter the professions (particularly medicine and law) 
too well equipped. 


At Columbia College it has been decided to throw open 
to the Senior Class of the School of Arts a large number of 
elective courses in the Schools of Law, Mines, Political 
Science and Philosophy, thus allowing students who intend 
entering a profession to combine the work of the first year of 
the professional schools with the last of the regular college 
course. President Low says of this decision:— 

The effect of this change is to enable Columbia to accomplish 


the shortening of time a. FN for the college and professional 
education at which Harvard is now aiming, but in a different and, 


require four years of study as heretofore, but the senior year may 
be given to some extent to the studies of the professional career. 
Instead of granting our degree of Bachelor of Arts upon a less 
amount of study Be heretofore, as Harvard a to do, the 
Columbia degree will remain as full and as rich as ever—perhaps 
it will be even more rich,—while at the same time a full year is 
saved to those who propose to add to the college course advanced 
or professional study. 





Whistler's “Gentle Art of Making Enemies ” 


‘G. W. S.’ sends the following news by cable to the 
Tribune :— 


Mr. Whistler has had the wit to accept and adopt as his own 
the title which his arch-enemy, Mr. Sheridan Ford, put upon the 
unauthorized edition of his writings. ‘The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies’ is shortly to re-appear, his publishers tell us, ‘ with Mr. 
Whistler’s special permission.’ A circular has been issued, and the 
public of England and America now know that they may have the 
genuine, authentic work, at half a guinea—$2.50—on ordinary paper, 
or for a guinea and a half—$7.50—on large paper; handmade, 
moreover. Of this latter de /uxe edition, 150 copies will be as- 
signed to England, 100 to America; and there will be no more. 
Indeed, 250 copies are a large number, judged by sound principles 
of bibliography, though not large when the present customs of the 
trade are considered. 

With a wealth of those adjectives in which he is seldom found 
wanting, Mr. Whistler describes Mr. Ford’s publication as a spuri- 
ous, incomplete and — version of the true book. On its sup- 
pression in London, he tells us, he pursued it into Belgium, invoked 
and obtained the aid of an awful functionary, the Procureur du Roi, 
and at Antwerp seized an edition of 2,000 copies on the eve of de- 
livery. The unwearied Mr. Ford hastened to Paris, printed another 
edition ; did, I warony agg part of iton the Paris or Paris-American 
market. But, says Mr. Whistler, austerely, this last unlucky at- 
tempt was summarily dealt with by the Commissaire de Police. An 
injunction was taken out in America, too; nowhere was there rest 
for the soul of Mr. Ford’s publishing foot. And we have Mr. 
Whistler’s positive assurance that all these measures have been 
successful. No doubt they have, if the prevention of any general 
sale be meant. Copies of the unauthorized version are nevertheless 
in existence ; a number reached England. and were distributed by 
post as gifts, and are attractive from their rarity and from a certain 
daintiness of dress. It does not appear what Mr. Whistler did 
with the thousands sequestered at Antwerp and in Paris. A copy 
of the Antwerp book would be precious to the collector. So, 
though less rare, would be that spurious Paris issue ; of which 1,000 
copies, I hear, are detained by the customs in New York. It must 
go to Mr. Whistler's heart to suppress the volume with its cover of 
sage-green and ample margins and tasteful arrangement. But it is 
a question of the pocket, not of the heart ; and still more a question 
of pride and of possession. The new and true book will contain 
the ‘Ten O'clock,’ the Ruskin trial, Whistler pamphlets, and much 
other curious matter. 





Cooper Union’s Needs 


THE TRUSTEES of Cooper Union have issued their thirty-first 
Report. Their revenue for the year was $47,286.83, including $27, 
857.45 from rents. The instruction, which is given free, cost for 
the night classes in science and art and the art school for women 
about $10,000 each, and the school of stenography for women $600, 
For the library and reading-room, $6,600 was paid, the year’s total 
expenditures being $46,157.48. _The Woman's Art School is so 
crowded that the Trustees intend to reconstruct the upper floor for its 
use at an expense of about $50,000, which will have to be taken from 
the endowment fund, involving a loss of revenue of $2,500 a year. 
Prof. George W.Plympton, director of the night schools, reports over 
700 pupils in the scientific department and about goo in the art de- 
partment. In the Woman's Art School, 412 have studied under Mrs. 
Susan N. Carter. Mr.C. A. Vanderhoof has started a class in pen 
and ink illustrations for newspapers, and similar work. The library, 
of which Mr. J. C. Zaehos is curator, contains 27,000 volumes. Ti 
the endowment fund of the Institute were large enough, the 
whole building could be advantageously devoted to the free in- 
struction of students of narrow means. Contributions for educa- 
tional purposes could not be more wisely devoted than to the build- 
ing up of Cooper Union. The Trustees are Wilson G. Hunt, 
Treasurer ; ex-Mayor Cooper, ex-Mayor Hewitt, Daniel F. Tiemann 
and John E. Parsons. The general management is in the hands of 
L. C. L. Jordan, Assistant Secretary. 
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“The Art of Authorship” 


AN ENTERPRISING Englishman, Mr. George Bainton, has 
made a book which he calls ‘ The Art of Authorship.’ The 
idea is Mr. Bainton’s, but the work is not. The book is 
written by a galaxy of well-known authors of England and 
America, of whom he inquired their opinions on the subject 
of literary style. One of his first letters was addressed to 
Miss Marie Corelli, a writer of the Ouida school, and the 
answer must have been like a dash of cold water in his 
face -— 


As you ask me whether in ‘early life’ I gave myself to any 
special training for the literary profession, I think it is but fair to 
tell you that I am in ‘early life’ still (I suppose you would not call 
a woman of four-and-twenty very old!), and that therefore my 
‘training,’ if training be considered a séze gua mon, must perforce 
be going on in my case now, however unconsciously to myself. 


Mr. Browning, having passed ‘ early life’ when Mr. Bain- 
ton’s letter reached him, was not offended by its wording, and 
replied :— 

By the indulgence of my father and mother, I was allowed to live 
my own life and choose my own course in it; which, having been 
the same from the beginning to the end, necessitated a permission 
to read nearly all sorts of books in a well-stocked but very miscel- 
laneous library. I had no other direction than my parents’ taste 
for whatever was highest and best in literature; but I found out 
for myself many forgotten fields which proved the richest of pas- 
tures, and, so far as a preference of a particular ‘style ’ is concerned, 
I believe mine was just the same at first as at last. 


Mr. George Meredith says (and there are those who will 
agree with him):— 

I have no style, though I suppose my work is distinctive. I am 
too experimental in phrases to be other than a misleading guide. I 
can say that I have never written without having clear in vision the 
thing put to paper; and yet this has been the cause of roughness 
and uncommonness in the form of speech. 

Mr. Froude replies in much the same vein :— 


I have never thought about style at any time in my life. I have 
tried merely to express what I had to say with as much simplicity 
and as little affectation as I could command. . . . Asarule, 
when I go over what I have written I find myself striking out super- 
fluous epithets, reducing superlatives into positives, bringing sub- 
junctive moods into indicative, and in most instances passing my pen 
through every passage which had seemed, while I was writing it, 
to be particularly fine. If you sincerely desire to write nothing but 
what you really know or think, and to say that as clearly and as 
briefly as you can, style will come as a matter of course: ornament 
for ornament’s sake is always to be avoided. There is a rhythm in 
prose as well as in verse; but you must trust your ear for that. 


Of the American authors quoted, Mr. Lowell is the most 
eminent. He writes :— 


If I have attained to any clearness of style, I think it is partly due 
to my having had to lecture twenty years as a professor at Har- 
vard. It was always present to my consciousness that whatever I 
said must be understood at once by my hearers, or never. Out of 
this I, almost without knowing it, formulated the rule that eve 
sentence must be clear in itself, and never too long to be carried, 
without risk of losing its balance, on a ry breath of the speaker 
If I have ever sinned against this rule it has been in despite of my 
better conscience. 


Mr. Bret Harte gives to his dexterity as a type-setter the 
credit of his condensed style as a writer:— 

I was very young when I first began to write for the press; and, 
as a very young and needy editor, I learned to contrive the compo- 
sition of the editorial with the setting of its type; and, it is possible, 
that to save my fingers mechanical drudgery somewhat condensed 
my style. This was in a country where people lived by observation 
rather than tradition, and the routine was not without a certain 

- chastening effect on both writer and reader. 

Mr. Bainton’s book has not reached this country yet, we 
believe, but its arrival is anticipated with no little interest. 
The extracts we have given are taken from the English 
papers. ‘The Art of Authorship’ will attract the attention 


of all who are interested in the profession of letters, and the 
literary aspirant will doubtless find in its pages many a useful 
hint. 
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‘MATT’ MORGAN was the name by which the late Matthew 
Somerville Morgan, the artist, was popularly known. He died at 
his home in this city on Monday, from the effects of a cold caught 
at the Madison Square Garden, where he was at work upon the 
scenery and decorations, a month ago. Mr. Morgan was born in 
London fifty-two years ago. His training was that of a scene- 
painter, but he became a correspondent of Zhe Jilustrated London 
News, and travelled widely in Europe, Asia and Africa. After- 
ward he established Ze Tomahawk, a comic paper, in which he 
displayed great skill as a cartoonist. Later, with . S. Gilbert and 
F.C. Burnand, he established Fum. Hecame to the United States 
in 1870 and made political caricatures for Frank Leslie's papers. 
He also painted the scenery for several large theatres, and a cyclo- 
rama of the siege of Paris. In 1880-5 he was in Cincinnati making 
lithographs, and in 1883 founded an art pottery company and the 
Art Students’ League of that city. 

—M. Leroi, the editor of Z’Ar?#, reviewing the recent Paris Ex- 
position, argues that the dominating influence of French art has 
not been confined to American artists, but has been felt every- 
where save in England. Of our own painters*the 7ribune quotes 
him as saying :— 

You object that they none the less remain French artists born in the 
United States, and I do not hesitate to acknowledge that this is so in 
some cases, and expect no change. For others, for the generation 
which follows them, it is very different. They will know how to shake 
off the yoke of their instructors, when it stamps a French cachet upon 
their talent, and having mastered the best processes, they will apply 
them to works of a distinct originality; it is not for nothing that they 
belong to the Anglo-Saxon race. . . . Messrs. Alexander Harrison, 
George Hitchcock, Walter MacEwen and John S. Sargent emphasize 
especially this movement among us, and, in studying carefully their suc- 
cessive works, one is forced to acknowledge that they will ‘ arrive’ in a 
dozen years, if not before. To-day, if you will be frank, you 
will search in vain for any painter of genre who can rival Mr. MacEwen. 

—The sale of Meissonier’s ‘1814’ for $175,000 is reported. The 
painting appears to have been bought by M. Chanebard for himself. 
‘ No expert reckons it worth the sum paid, which was $70,000 more 
than it sold for the day before,’ says ‘G. W. S.’ 


—Wunderlich & Co. exhibit a collection of eighteenth century 
English mezzotints, including a brilliant impression of @Vatson’s 
mezzotint after Reynolds’s portrait of Warren Hastings, and one of 
Doughty’s engraving of the same painter’s Dr. Johnson. 


—The Treasurer of the Barye Monument Association of the 
United States has issued a circular to contributors to the recent 
exhibition, setting forth that $8,651.45 is in bank to the credit of 
the fund. Since the circular was printed $50 has been added, and ~ 
with a little effort on the part of those interested in the matter the 
contribution might easily be raised to $10,000. Says the Z7imes :— 


For that amount of money, without further contributions in Paris, a 
very respectable monument can be had, owing to the comparative cheap- 
ness of work in France. The Treasurer has issued on a paper a lim- 
ited complimentary edition of the catalogue of exhibits shown last win- 
ter at the American Art Galleries. It is of the same size as the ‘ Life 
and Works of Antoine Louis Barye’ and bound like it. A very inter- 
esting portrait of the sculptor has been added as a frontispiece. These 
additional memorials of the exhibition are presented to those who lent 
objects of art or contributed money, and are paid for out of a special 
fund contributed for that purpose by a number of the gentlemen most 
interested in the Barye exhibition. The unsold remnant of ‘ The Life 
and Works of A. L. Barye,’ printed by De Vinne, was bought at the 
close of the exhibition by the American Art Association, and has been 
slowly, but steadily, diminishing at $15 per copy. 





Current Criticism 


THE EFFECT OF LITERARY CRITICISM.—Did authors benefit 
from the criticism of critics? Perhaps not. Perhaps it did not 
assist anybody to have his faults pointed out. This was not always 
the case, however. Christopher North’s famous criticism on Tenny- 
son’s early poems, which had induced the poet to write his con- 
temptuous lines about ‘musty Christopher,’ had not been without 
effect. Ten years after that criticism appeared Tennyson repub- 
lished the poems, and it was found that he had dropped almost all 
the pieces which the reviewer had found fault with and had correc- 
ted almost all the faults which the reviewer had pointed out. In 
this case, as in others, of course the critic got no thanks. Ifa 
critic declared a book to be obscure, the author would write another 
and say : ‘ If you could not understand the last you certainly will not 
understand this.’ And very, very, very few people did understand it, 
but those who did gave themselves such airs on the stren of it 
that obscurity became fashionable. As the critic grew older he be- 
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came more reluctant to condemn. For this reason really bad books 
ought to be given to young men under twenty-five to criticise. 
Women’s novels, he suggested, should always be reviewed by wo- 
men. On the subject of mutual admiration among authors and 
critics, he quoted the lines of (he believed) Prof. Thorold Rogers : 
How, ladling butter from contiguous tubs, 
Stubbs praises Freeman, Freeman praises Stubbs. 

It happened, however, that while Mr. Freeman had praised Bishop 
Stubbs, Bishop Stubbs had never praised Mr. Freeman. For the 
same reason Thackeray praised Dickens, although Dickens never 
praised Thackeray. The one was a critic as well as an author, the 
other was an author pure and simple. The praising of books by 
friends was another burning question. He saw no harm in prais- 
ing a friend’s book if it deserved praise, just as he saw a great deal 
of harm in condemning an enemy’s book if it did not deserve con- 
demnation. Macaulay had no reason to dislike Robert Montgomery, 
and hence his attack on that writer was perfectly justifiable ; but 
he had reason to dislike Croker, and therefore his review of Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson had better never have been written.— 
From Report of Lecture by Andrew Lang. 





EMERSON ON NEWSPAPER READING.— ‘Newspapers have 
done much to abbreviate expression, and so to improve style. 
They are to occupy during your generation a large share of atten- 
tion.’ (This was said nearly a quarter of a century ago. It was 
as if he saw ahead the blanket editions.) ‘And the most studious 
and engaged man can neglect them only at his cost. But have 
little to do with them. Learn how to get ¢hezr best, too, without 
their getting yours. Do not read them when the mind is creative. 
And do not read them thoroughly, column by column. Remem- 
ber they are made for everybody, and don’t try to get what isn’t 
meant ies you. The miscellany, for instance, should not receive 
your attention. There is a great secret in knowing what to keep 
out of the mind as well as what to put in. And even if you find 
yourself interested in the selections, you cannot use them, because 
the original source is not of reference. You can’t quote from 
a newspaper. Like some insects, it died the day it was born. 
The genuine news is what you want, and practice quick searches 
for it. Give yourself only so many minutes for the paper. Then 
you will learn to avoid the premature reports and anticipations, and 
the stuff put in for people who have nothing to think.’-—‘ Emerson's 
Talks with a College Boy, in The Century. 





Notes 


WALT WHITMAN had sufficiently recovered from his recent cold 
to be able to attend the dinner given in his honor in Philadelphia on 
Saturday evening, May 31, the occasion being the poet’s seventy- 
first birthday. Dr. D. G. Brinton presided, and speeches were 
made by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Bucke of Toronto, Talcott Wil- 
liams, Col. R. G. Ingersoll and others. 


—We hear that Mr. Lang, Mr. Haggard’s collaborator in ‘ The 
World’s Desire,’ considers ‘ Eric’ the best romance the author of 
‘ She’ has ever written. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney, who is now in London, and re- 
cently had the pleasure of attending a reception at the Court of St. 
James, will contribute to the next number of Harger'’s Bazar a 
sketch entitled ‘Caught in the be ag ou An Experience during 
the London Season.’ An article by Helen Jay, entitled ‘The Mid- 
dle-aged Woman,’ will appear in the same number. 


—‘A Lost Hero,’ the story for boys which won the first prize 
($1000) in last year’s competition, is begun in this week’s Youth's 
Companion. ‘The authors are the Rev. and Mrs. Herbert D. Ward 
(Elizabeth Stuart Phelps). 


—Messrs. Scribner & Welford have acquired the rights in the 
United States to Walter Scott’s Contemporary Science Series, the 
next two volumes of which will be ‘The Criminal,’ by Havelock 
Ellis, and ‘ Sanity and Insanity,’ by Dr. Charles Mercier, both fully 
illustrated. The former appears this week. 

—Mrs. Erving Winslow goes to London to give her series of 
readings from Ibsen’s works, and doubtless will charm the English 
as she has already charmed her countrywomen. Ibsen’s play, ‘ Les 
Revenants’ (‘ Ghosts’), has met with a demonstrative welcome at 
the Théatre Libre, and it has been decided to produce ‘ The Doll’s 
House’ in October at the Odéon. 


— Du Chaillu’s rewritten and condensed version of his big book 

on his adventures in Africa is to be published by the Harpers. 
—Three or four little volumes by Charles Barnard were printed 
some twenty years ago under the title of ‘The Tone Masters.’ 
, They embodied, in the form of fiction, the biographies of a few of 
the great musicians. A new edition of these stories, in one vol- 
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ume, is now coming from the press of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

—‘ Now that we have Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews,’ cables 
Harold Frederic to the 7imes, ‘there is no reason why a place 
should not be made for a new journal, Zhe Critic of Critics, 
which is to take to itself the judicial and administrative functions 
of a Justice of the Peace ‘ial a policeman, and to fine, imprison, 


“and club the unruly mob of critics wlio have heretofore known no 


law but of their own making. It is not stated whether there will 
be a Superior Court established or an appeal to some artistic or 
literary Home Secretary, but Zhe Speaker, which advocates the 
idea of the establishment of such a journal, evidently leans to the 
idea of short shrift and no favor to recreant critics.’ 


—We read in The Publishers’ Weekly with regret that Mr. G. 
E. Brett, who established the agency of Macmillan & Co. in this 
country, and has managed it with great success for upwards of 
twenty years, has resigned his position. Says the Weekly:— 

This step became necessary on account of the serious illness from 
which Mr. Brett has been suffering for the past few months, and from 
which, we are sorry to learn, the dcctors do not hold out a hope of speedy 
recovery, His presence will be missed by all who were permitted to 
become better acquainted with this genial gentleman, who had alwaysa 
kind word of encouragement and sympathy for the younger men in the 
trade, We trust he will recover more speedily than is hoped, and be 
able for many years to enjoy the rest he has so richly earned. Macmillan 
& Co, have very properly appointed Mr. G. P. Brett the successor of his. 
father, Mr, Brett, Jr., who has been connected with the house for a 
number of years, and who has represented it on the road, is personally 
known to a large portion of the trade as an intelligent and enterprising 
bookseller, We bespeak for him the confidence and respect his father 
has enjoyed through all these years as manager of so netatie a part of a 
world-renowned house as the American branch of Macmillan & Co. 

—The Religious Tract Society of London announce through 
their American agent, Mr. Fleming H. Revell of New York and 
Chicago, ‘London Pictures,’ the last addition to the Pen and Pencil 
Series; ‘Modern Ideas of Evolution as Related to Revelation and 
Science,’ by Sir J. William Dawson; ‘Home Handicrafts,’ by 
Charles Peters ; ‘Stanley’s African Expeditions’ and ‘ Waiting to 
be Loved.’ 


—The Paris correspondent of the London 7zmes has made public 
some pretended extracts from the Talleyrand memoirs. They are 
given from memory, the correspondent, at the instigation of M. 
Thiers, it is claimed, having succeeded in reading the original 
manuscript. He threatens to publish further extracts unless the 
book appears. The Duc de Broglie declares, however, that the 
passages published do not come from the genuine memoirs, and 
adds that many of Talleyrand’s papers were tampered with by his 
secretary, who could imitate his handwriting, He announces that 
the memoirs are to be published in full before the end of the year. 


—The following paragraph from Zhe St. James's Gazette wit) 
interest our readers :-— 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s two letters upon Father Damien are among 
the most remarkable pieces of literature which have come from that pen. 
He defends Father Damien from certain accusations regarding manners 
and conduct which were brought against him by a South Seas missionary 
who thought that a great deal too much had been made of a very ordi- 
nary man. But the defence is not of the common kind ; since its net 
result is to remove Damien from his pedestal as a saint and to show him 
forth as only a man, and an intensely human man. Mr. Stevenson 
practically admits that he was ignorant, bigoted, coarse, and dirty. 
Yet Mr. Stevenson’s consummate literary art has given him the advan- 
tage of contrast. The ignorant, bigoted, rather muddle-headed man 
who does what Damien did is surely greater than the man of education 
who hears all manner of voices pricking him to the glory of self-sacrifice. 

here was no self-consciousness of that kind about Father Damien; and 
Mr. Stevenson’s remcval of him from among the saints makes his deeds, 
if - be possible, even more noble and exemplary than they seemed 
before. 

—‘ To write well is to think well,’ says M. Renan. ‘There is no 
art of style distinct from the culture of the mind. The good writer 
is a complete mind, gifted with judgment, passion, imagination, 
and at the same time well trained. Good training of the mind is 
the only school of good style. Wanting that, you have merely 
rhetoric and bad taste.’ 


—Nearly 13.000 volumes have now been promised for the new 
Library of the University of Toronto, and over 5000 of them are 
already in the hands of the Librarian. Many learned Societies and 

rivate individuals in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Rome, Paris, 
erlin, Liége, New York, Boston, ashington, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Buffalo, including the Royal Society (1000 vol- 
umes) and the New Shakspere Society, have sent or promised 
valuable contributions. Cable messages from England state that 
4000 volumes have been collected there. The Queen, the Duke of 
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Devonshire, the Marquis of Lorne and the British Museum are 
among the donors. The Canadian cities are all contributing, and 
the subscriptions in money have reached $42,000. Philosophical, 
antiquarian and literary societies throughout the United States 
have been prompt and generous in sending contributions, while 
some of the most valuable gifts have come from sister universities 
in the United States, such as Columbia College (2000 volumes). 
The Library Restoration Committee is going on cheerfully with 
the great task assigned to it, and the friends of the peerage | are 
pd encouraged by the kindness and generosity of their helpers 
call over the world. 


—The price offered for the Vatican copy of the Hebrew Bible by 
a syndicate of Jews is said to be $200,000. Zhe Pall Mall gives 
this history of previous negotiations for the purchase of the book :— 


In 1512, when Pope Julius II. was desperately in need of funds 
in order to keep up the ‘Holy League’ against Louis XII. of 
France, he was approached by the Jews as his sugcessor in the chair of 
St. Peter is now. They offered a comparatively small sum at first, but 
subsequently increased the amount, tendering at the same time a blank 
order on one of their number in Venice to be filled up in ducats accord- 
ing to the weight of the Bible, as against an equal weight of pure gold. 
The Pope got so far as to weigh the precious volume, and found that it 
scaled 325 Ib. avoirdupois, or 434 lb. odd troy, which at 4/ the ounce, 
then about the value of gold, represented the enormous sum of 20,784/. 
cand a fraction. This amount in its equivalent the Jews pressed on the 
Pope, who, however, either because he found himself unable to part with 
property in which he would not seem to have more than a life interest, 
or on account of the pressure brought to bear on him, declined after 
much hesitation to part with the volume. Should the present negotia- 
tions be more successful, the amount now offered will be the largest sum 
ever paid for a book, whether in manuscript or in print. The nearest 
approach was the 250,000/., or 10,000/, paid by the German Govern- 
ment in 1834 for the Missal formerly given by Pope Leo X. to Henry 
‘VIII., along with a parchment conferring on that Sovereign the title of 
‘ Defender of the Faith.’ The Missal was given by Charles II. to the 
then Duke of Hamilton, in whose family it remained for more than two 
thundred years, 

—J.M. Dent & Co. (London) will publish in the autumn in their 
‘Temple Library ‘ The Poetical Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes,’ 
edited, with a memoir, by Edmund Gosse, in two volumes. The 
text will include the ‘ Improvisatore,’ 1820—never reprinted, and 
.of which only two or three copies are known to exist,— and various 

ms ncw published for the first time. The text will be founded 
on the MSS. left by Mr. Kelsall to Robert Browning, and by Mr. 
Browning placed in Mr. Gosse’s hands. 


—Captain W. T. Sampson, Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, will contribute an article on that institution to 
the forthcoming number of Harper's Young People. 


—The house in Great Cheyne-row so long occupied by Carlyle 
has been sub-divided, apparently to suit the exigencies of modern 
house-letting. ‘Some of the rooms still retain, however, the old- 
world air that pervaded the building in the days when it was the 
centre of attraction to the eminent /¢erat7 contemporary with its 
illustrious tenant.’ 
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—Helen E. Smith writes to us:—‘In your issue of May 311 
read :—“ Long before the world had heard of Stanley (an American 
citizen), Du Chaillu (a native of America) discovered the dwarf and 
shot his never-to-be- forgotten gorilla.” Mr. Du Chaillu is a natural- 
ized American citizen [born July 31, 1835) . He cameto this coun- 
try about the year 1852. He is of French parentage and education, 
but may possibly have been born in Africa, where his father was a 
trader at the mouth of the Gaboon river.’ 


—Ata sale in London, a short time since, the following books 
brought the prices named :—‘ Le Decameron’ (Macon’s edition), 
1757, 212. 10s.; ‘Laborde’s Choix de Chansons,’ proof engravings, 
782. ; ‘ Buck's Antiquities,’ original subscription copy, from Beck- 
ford’s Library, 71/.; Holbein’s imitations of his original drawings, 
with double set of plates, 71/.; the third edition of Petrarch’s poems, 
55h the first (Kilmarnock) edition of Burns, 1077. ; first edition of 
‘The Pickwick Papers,’ 23/.; a splendid copy of La Fontaine, 45/. 
1os.; fourth folio edition of Shakespeare, 45/.; Wynkyn de Worde’s 
* The Book of Justices of Pees,’ black-letter, 46/.; marriage contract 
of Marie Stuart and Frangois II., original manuscript, 457. 10s. 


—Referring to our allusion to the scant acknowledgment of Miss 
ee exhaustive biograpl y, in Dr. W. W. Newton’s Life of 

uhlenburg, Dr. William C. Winslow, in the Church of To-day 
observes :—‘ We are informed on unquestionable authority that the 
author removed a number of such references and several quotations, 
not merely. to reduce the size of the book to the standard established 
by the publishers, but in deference to wishes from a source that 
could not in courtesy be disregarded.’ 
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[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 

QUESTIONS : 

1534.—In Belford’s for November an interesting ‘ curiosity of litera- 
ture’ is reported in connection with Mr, T. B. Aldrich’s romance, ‘ The 
Queen of Sheba.’ It is announced that the story in its present form does 
not represent the author’s original intention, and that the course of the 
plot was radically changed during its publication in The Atlantic. In 
common with many others, I should be glad to be informed if this state- 
ment may be accepted as an authentic fact in the history of American 
fiction. 

New York. 


C.J. N. 
[We believe it may.] 





1535.—In Mark Twain’s ‘ Mississippi’ the following verse occurs as 
a quotation. Can you tell me its author? 
The old, old sea, as ‘one in tears 
Comes murmuring with foaming lips, 
And knocking at the vacant piers 
Calls for his long-lost multitude of ships.’ 


SANTA F£, NEw MEXxIco. M. D. L. 
1536.—Last summer some magazine offered a large prize for the best 

quatrain on the subject of Poetry. Has the award been made? If so, 

can you give the winning quatrain and the name of the author ? 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





F. H. 


1537.—Mrs. Thaxter’s poem in the April Century, entitled ‘And His 
Will is Our Peace,’ depends for its suggestion upon a line quoted from 
Dante: ‘ E la sua volontade é nostra pace.’ The translation is correct, 
but is the quotation exact? Ihave not acopy of Dante at hand to 
verify it, but in Matthew Arnold’s Introduction to Ward’s English Poets, 
the line is quoted several times, always as follows : ‘In la sua volontade 
énostra pace,’ and translated by him in a foot-note: ‘In His will is 
our peace.’ The difference and distinction may not be important, and 
the value and beauty of Mrs. Thaxter’s verse are certainly not affected 
by the variation—which after all may be only a different reading of the 
text. Ifso, ‘what can I say better than silence is?’ 





C. B. 


{‘In’ is correct. See the ‘ Paradiso,’ Canto III., line 85.] 





1538.—What is the origin of the phrase, ‘ pouring oil upon the trou- 
bled waters’ ? 

PITTSBURG, PA. J. H.. Hi. 

[The question has been often asked (in THE CRITIC, as well as else- 
where), but has never, so far as we know, been answered.] 
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